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INTELLIGENCE A FAVOURITE SUBJECT 


THERE APPEARED recently in The Times some correspondence about the 
‘objective tests’ used by many education authorities as part of their apparatus 
for sorting out children at eleven years. ‘Intelligence’ and English tests 
especially were the targets for some hot fire; on the grounds that they provide 
‘no opportunity for original thought or pertinacity’ and test “quick-witted- 
ness rather than intelligence.’ All this may be true, but need not be very 
disturbing. The intelligent child, who may later develop into an original 
thinker, can do these tests standing on his head; and the child of low intelli- 
gence does badly in them. They may not tell one very much about the child, 
except that he is good or bad—at intelligence tests. But they appear to mea- 
sure something, and to measure it consistently; and that something appears to 
have a connection with what is deemed success in a grammar school. A high 
rating in such tests is usually followed by good examination results. 

Two directions in which objective tests are open to criticism received little 
or no mention in the correspondence. First, they are of no use in dividing 
up borderline cases; for they cannot measure just those qualities (character 
traits, attitudes, home background) which in so many cases decide whether 
achild at a grammar school succeeds or fails. Secondly, they are alleged to 
have a deplorable influence on the aims and methods of teaching in primary 
schools. 

The second failing, which is more likely to concern readers of this quarterly, 
was mentioned only by Mr. T. C. Rising, who commented: 


There is also another consideration which has not received the attention it deserves 
—the wider effects of the selection tests. Any examination (even if it is called a 
‘procedure’) affects the work and the scale of values of the schools concerned with it. 
The primary schools in some cases consciously, in others unconsciously) are likely to 
adapt themselves to the requirements of the tests which appear as the culmination of 
their course. If the tests seem to reward smartness and to ignore steady perseverance, 
the results are bound to be felt sooner or later on the life of the country—if they are 
not already evident. For this reason the introduction of an essay (or some similar 
paper) would seem to be desirable. 


These wider effects need assessing and measuring. Everyone who has had 
anything to do with the sifting of children at eleven knows they exist; there 
must be scores of children every year who admit to interviewing panels that 
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their favourite subject is ‘intelligence’—a pointless series of jumps, that is, 
through hoops devised by the testers. The effects have hardly been noticed 
by researchers who are normally more concerned with getting their sum; 
right than with repercussions on the children. But there are exceptions, 
Miss Dorothy O. Fiddes, of Moray House, in a thesis on the content and 
evaluation of children’s compositions, notes that as a result of present methods, 
which exclude essay-writing, the emphasis is on oral and mechanical aspects 
of English, especially on short answers; the standard of composition drops at 
all levels; spelling is much over-rated; the stress on mechanics makes English 
a foreign tongue. She concludes that the essay can be used, restrictedly, to 
assess qualities such as imagination, not weighed by other tests. 

That is a common conclusion: reintroduce the essay and once more the 
primary schools will teach their charges to write clear and lively English. 
It follows that researchers are turning their attention to making the marking 
of essays more reliable; Mr. Douglas S. Finlayson, for instance, in an article 
in the British Journal of Educational Psychology on “The Reliability of the 
Marking of Essays’ shows that a tolerably high reliability in the marking of of 
essays can be achieved. His essay, however, breaks down in the only respect 
important to teachers. None of the children’s work is quoted; nor is any 
hint given of what the markers found good in the essays they marked highly. 

For comment on such activity we refer our readers to the whole of Pro- 


fessor D. W. Harding’s article ‘English and Intelligence’ in the Spring, 1951 » 


issue of this journal; it is all highly relevant. We have room only for one 
quotation: 

One can only feel dismay at the implication that uniformity of marking seems worth 
securing at the cost of establishing as a criterion the median view of 199 teachers in one 
small area in the 1930’s. From the compositions that gained good marks it seems clea 
that the average teacher of this group of judges rewarded fluency in genteel-romanti 
journalese rather highly; phoney rhapsodies about the English countryside, con- 
cocted to the greater glory of a brewer or a bus company, would have gone down wel 
with him. 

Uniformity of marking leads readily to uniformity of performance; and 
this is where many teachers will feel alarm. Efforts to secure uniform mark- 
ing may have consequences for schools quite as undesirable as those alread 
attributed to objective tests. They represent, we feel, a mistaken direction, 
misplaced energy, and a tendency that should be resisted—if we must have 
research, let it be into the quality and quantity of the influence that objectiv: 
tests are said to have upon primary school practice. No essay test, under 
conditions of mass-marking, is likely to promote any educational aim—far 
from it. Teachers of English in particular will not be assisted by demand 
for what will inevitably be a stereotyped essay; they have enough to do in 
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EDITORIAL 65 


teaching their charges to read with understanding, to write clearly on topics 
within their range, and in nourishing their imagination on the best books 
that they can enjoy. Some of us dread the day when the interviewed child 
tells us that his favourite subject is ‘imagination’. 

Attempts to standardise the marking of essays are not only unlikely to have 
deplorable repercussions in school: they are also superfluous—selection for 
secondary education is as efficient as it ever can be, and the further elabora- 
tion of tests is otiose. Energy might better be spent on trying to make 
examinations less anti-educational. Since examinations largely determine 
curriculum, there is a case for including an essay in the eleven-plus transfer 
hurdle, not to refine selection, but to allow better work in the primary school 
and greater freedom for teachers. If essays have to be marked and become 
part of the machinery, they could be entirely neglected in the case of those 
good examinees who float through the usual tests, and used only—when 
they show certain qualities—to upgrade a child who otherwise has done 
badly. 

What are these ‘certain qualities’ : Standards of good and bad in children’s 
writing have been too little considered, and this lack alone vitiates most pro- 
jects for making a composition part of the test at eleven-plus. The marking 
of essays can never be fully objective; yet over a limited area a not entirely 
futile approach to objective standards can be made. An analysis of actual 
specimens of children’s work would be helpful to teachers, and might even 
encourage those examining bodies which at present include an essay to have 
it marked by other criteria than spelling and punctuation. In this direction 
the survey carried out by Miss Frances Stevens makes excellent progress; it 
cogently analyses and demonstrates what good, and less good, qualities may 
be found in the writing of children of about 10 and 11. Unfortunately we 
are obliged to print her enquiry in two parts, and the conclusions we would 
like to print in this issue have to be left to the Spring number. 

We are very grateful to Prof. Pilley of Edinburgh University and to Mr. 
A. A. Evans of Leeds University for putting us in touch with the primary 
school teachers whose co-operation made the enquiry possible. 


The Times, September 8th, 1952, and issues for two preceding weeks: 
correspondence. 

British Journal of Educational Psychology, June 1951. “The Reliability of the 
Marking of Essays’, by D. S. Finlayson. 

THE USE OF ENGLISH, Autumn, 1950, ‘Measuring the Inner Light’, by 
R. O'Malley. 

THE USE OF ENGLISH, Spring, 1951, “English and Intelligence’, by Professor 

D. W. Harding. 
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(A report on some representative work sent from nine primary schools in 
different parts of England and Scotland). 


PART I 


EACH STAGE within our system of compulsory education has some claim 
to be considered as one of crucial importance in the development of the 
child. In the infant school patterns and attitudes are being established and 
basic skills learnt; in the secondary school the transition from childhood 
through adolescence is being accomplished, new ambitions are stirring, and 
elementary techniques are being perfected. The peculiar task of the junior 
school is to stabilise and consolidate the achievements of the infant school, to 
preserve the vitality and extend the interests and enthusiasms which are usually 
so abundant at the junior age, and to establish the technical competence, 
particularly in reading, writing and calculation, on which the more complex 
studies of the secondary school will be founded. To understand the full signi- 
ficance of the work of the junior school in English composition, one has to 
consider it in relation to the state of English writing over the whole range 
from childhood to adult life. According to some critics it is a far from satis- 
factory state. At one end of the scale is the proportion of fifteen-year-old 
schoolchildren—nearly 6 per cent in 1948—who may be classified as illiterate 
or semi-literate. This figure, however, regrettable though it is, may for the 
present purpose be disregarded, since it can be attributed in part at least to 
inherently low intelligence or to specific causes of retardation. More dis- 
quieting in any general survey are the many criticisms made by responsible 
people of the standards of written English among those of moderate or even 
high general ability. During the past year a correspondence in the Times 
Educational Supplement has revealed, not for the first time, the inadequate 
command of their own language possessed by scientists, from students in the 
sixth form to postgraduate research workers in the Cavendish Laboratory 
at Cambridge. Nor is the situation much better in the faculties of arts: pro- 
fessors make frequent complaints about the slipshod and inaccurate expres- 
sion and the insensitiveness to words which they find in their undergraduates. 
Many students at training colleges seem to be unable to write with readiness 
66 
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or precision. Teachers of foreign languages are perturbed about the apparent 
inability of grammar-school children to understand and handle their own 
language, and staffs of secondary schools of all types say that the standards of 
fluency and accuracy of their entrants are lower than ever before. For this 
state of affairs they usually blame the kind of English teaching given in 
primary schools, or the selection examination—or both, since they regard 
the two as interconnected. They feel that the usual form of this examination, 
the result of a progressive search for objective standards of marking, has led 
to an emphasis on ‘one-word answers’ and has caused in the primary school 
a serious neglect of continuous writing, of grammatical concepts, and of the 
formalities of spelling, punctuation and usage. 

From many discussions on the subject it is clear that opinions vary widely 
about the kind of work which may be expected from children, and the 
standards by which it should be judged. One may indeed be tempted to the 
conclusion that except in merely formal matters judgement is almost entirely 
subjective (a conclusion which, incidentally, fortifies the orthodox defence 
of the ‘non-continuous’ type of English test in selection examinations). Yet, 
particularly when one considers the great importance of written English in 
all forms of post-primary education, it seems desirable to discover if possible 
some common factors in the judgement of written work. It is desirable not 
primarily in order to establish standards of marking, still less to emphasise a 
judicial attitude on the part of the teacher or to encourage uniformity in 
writing, but in order to find out, first what degree of competence and formal 
mastery may be expected of, say, a ten-year-old child, and secondly whether 
there are any constant and recognisable signs of promise to be discerned in 
junior school English, however diverse such signs may be. 

As a step towards discovering these common factors, the Editor, with the 
co-operation of the University Institutes of Education of London, Leeds and 
Edinburgh, invited a number of schools to send examples of work done by 
their pupils. Nine schools, representing among them parts of the Home 
Counties, the Midlands, the North of England and Scotland, responded to 
the invitation, and the work sent by them forms the basis of this report. The 
number is not large enough to afford material for an exhaustive survey, but 
the hundred or so examples of children’s work give an interesting composite 
picture of their achievements in writing, and serve the strictly limited purpose 
of our present investigation, which is to find some provisional answers to the 
question: “What is good children’s writing at the primary stage’. 

There are certain qualities which are variously commended whenever 
serious discussions of children’s writing take place. The total list (which is 
not in any significant order) would be something like this: spontaneity, 
enthusiasm, formal correctness (spelling, punctuation and usage), sequence, 
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relevance, coherence, accuracy of reporting or description, sincerity, range 
of vocabulary, precision, originality and imagination. It will be generally 
agreed that each of these qualities is desirable at times, and that some are con- 
stantly desirable: but, of course, it is not sufficient to say simply that good 
children’s writing should contain them all, or as many as children nearing 
the end of the primary stage may be expected to have acquired. Three chief 
causes make such a naive conclusion impossible. First, certain qualities can 
hardly co-exist in one piece of writing. An obvious example is that original- 
ity (in the sense of invention) will usually be incompatible with accuracy of 
reporting. Secondly, at the junior stage children’s powers are imperfectly 
developed, and their writing will seldom show a perfect balance of all the 
desired qualities. The most familiar form of this unbalance is found in the 
inaccuracies of expression which often accompany increased vigour or 
adventurousness, as is illustrated in the following example: 


One building rises up from the rest. We ask somebody what it is and they look 
surprised that we did not know, “Why it is the theatre of course’ he answered. 


When considering such work, the teacher must not only decide whether the 
vividness and gusto of the writing (or even the aspiration they represent) in 
themselves counterbalance the formal errors. He must also refer it to his 
permanent mental ‘graphs’ of the child’s personality and progress. No 
piece of work can be judged in vacuo. It is very important to know, for 
instance, whether this kind of writing is a new departure for the child, and 
formal correctness is showing a temporary regression, or whether the child 
habitually writes vividly and fluently but is growing careless, or whether 
the writing, though still inaccurate, is showing an actual advance in efficiency 
and correctness. The teacher has also to judge as well as he can whether a 
strong impulse towards writing is carrying with it its own critical standards, 
so that he is fairly safe in assuming that minor errors will be progressively 
perceived and corrected without his intervention, or whether such errors 
indicate real uncertainties and if unchecked will establish patterns of incorrect 
or slovenly writing which may subsequently be difficult to alter. No inflex- 
ible standard of judgement is possible for the teacher of English. If his task 
is difficult in such a relatively simple situation as that just described, it is much 
harder when other qualities have to be weighed against each other—when 
spontaneity, for instance, seems to be endangered in the striving for orderly 
sequence or the search for effective diction, as in the following passages: 

(a) ‘Crisp, clean looking shop-assistants in their starched overalls and caps 
were standing behind the wide, dark-wood counters. At the far end of the 
counter stood a large, silver cash-till. Large sheets of brown paper were 
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hanging over a length of white string. A sharp razor in a steel holder was 
standing near a large roll of string and the paper.’ 

(b) “While walking along one may come upon a shady clearing where 
Lady Spring has truly been at work. Tiny white snowdrops hang their 
dainty heads gracefully as if they were trying to hide from the sun while 
purple crocuses begin boldly to push their heads upwards to snatch a smile 
from the sun and a song from the birds.’ 

The first seems static and synthetic, and the second palpably insincere, 
beside the unsophisticated enthusiasm of writing such as this: 

(c) ‘Florence asked the head of this hospital if she could have more beds 
and blankets but he said ““No”. The men had to sleep on the floor ad mice 
and rats crawled over them and it was a dreadful sight. Before Florence 
Nightingale went, the people who had a cut they would have to have their 
legs or arms chopped off and then dipped in boiling tar and it was very pain- 
ful. I should like to be a nurse to help the sick and sufferings.’ 

Yet the first writer is mastering her techniques and taking pleasure in 
describing a scene with precision, and the second is obviously a girl of some 
promise; despite the suggestions of Margaret Tarrant and Rose Fyleman 
which pervade her writing, she was probably moved to genuine delight by 
the beauty of spring in the woods. This consideration brings us to a third 
cause of difficulty in judgement: the fact that certain qualities, though bad 
in adult writing, may be a sign of promise in children’s, because of the pro- 
cesses or tendencies in a child’s mind which they represent. Meretricious 
writing may be a sign of laziness, insensitivity and poverty of first-hand 
experience; but it may be produced by the opposite of these qualities. The 
child who has been genuinely if vaguely stirred may feel in an obscure way 
that the occasion calls for something more ambitious than usual in the way 
of expression and may turn, consciously or unconsciously, to the only 
‘literary’ models which are familiar. If these models are inadequate, parents 
and teachers have the responsibility to provide better. Clumsiness in writing, 
again, may be a promising quality, much more promising than glib adequacy, 
because it may show that the child is struggling to express a new or more 
complex conception instead of remaining comfortably within his present 
limits. Such a state is reflected in the sentence-structure of passage (c) quoted 
above. 

The work submitted gave the reader little cause to question the teacher’s 
selection of ‘best’ in relation to other work from the same school. The ‘best’, 
however, varied in degree and kind from school to school, so that what 
tanked as very good within one school might be only slightly above average 
in the complete range. This may be partly due to true differences of ability 
in different schools, and partly to environmental causes such as parents’ 
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attitudes and interests, and the atmosphere in which the child lives and learns 
his patterns of speech, reading and writing. Let us consider the following 
passage by a boy of nine: 

(The child is writing “The Story of a Shirt’). 

“After he had murderd the person he rolled me up and threw me ona 
bomb site. Were I was found by a horrible yound lad who took me home to 
his dad who said I will have to burn it in case it has any fleas after that I knew 

° 
no more. 

This boy is living in an intellectual and social climate as different as possible 
from that of the eight-year-old girl who writes: 

‘Mummy took me into her Lab., where I saw lots of bottles, and glass 
things of funny shapes. Later I was taken to the animal house, where I saw 
beautiful white rats with long tails and pink eyes . . . 1 went back downstairs 
to Mummy’s Lab. where the doctors and Mummy were having coffee. | 
had milk and biscuits. I enjoyed them very much.’ 

Ability and environment, however, are not the only influences. The 
approach and attitude of the teacher are also of great importance. Although 
occasionally a very gifted writer will transcend or depart from the teacher's 
expectations, the achievement of most able children corresponds fairly 
closely to what the teacher, perhaps unconsciously, demands. There is pro- 
bably little danger of really good work going unnoticed, but the crux of the 
problem is how to evoke (not prescribe) the best. 

Poems and long stories have had to be largely disregarded in this survey. 
The ‘novels’ which came from one school, though very entertaining and 
obviously written with much enjoyment, exhibited no qualities which were 
essentially different from those examined in the shorter pieces of work; and 
any attempt to establish criteria of good poetry at the primary stage is 
undesirable and might be dangerous. It may be noted in passing, though, 
that most of the poetry sent seemed to be much more a matter of technical 
competence than a means of freeing the child to say what he urgently needed 
to say. There was a good variety of short prose composition, and it will now 
be helpful to consider in detail some examples of such writing (representing 
four out of the nine schools) which were considered good by the teachers 
who sent them and which also stand the test of comparison with work from 
other schools. 


Passage A (girl of eight) 


Lost: 
I have a dog called Chiang. He is a black and white Pekenese. One day he ran 
away. I had left him in the garden. The gate had been left open a little, and he must 
have got out before I could shut it. I waited for his return, not feeling very worried, 
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because he often went off by himself, but when he did not return for his dinner, I 
began to get anxious. Suppose someone had stolen him !_ What would I do then? 
At last I decided to go to the police station. One dog had been found, but it was not 
Chiang. It was a terrier. I began to think I would never find him. Suddenly I heard 
a familiar bark. I rushed outside. There was Chiang as clean and happy as ever. I 
scolded him and told him not to run away again. He was very happy to see me. 


This passage gives no illustration of what composition can do to release 
the younger child’s inner creativeness, but it is well written and sincere. The 
little narrative is well constructed: it has variations of pace, and shows with 
complete naturalness suspense, anticlimax and relief. The personal feeling is 
simply expressed, is well within a child’s range and seems to be genuine. 
Formal standards are very high. There are virtually no spelling mistakes, and 
the writer uses full stops, commas and exclamation marks with complete 
assurance. The vocabulary is quite adequate and reflects the encouragement 
given in the writer’s school to the choice of the right word (‘I heard a 
familiar bark’, ‘I rushed outside’). The sentence-structure is very mature and 
shows early mastery of a fairly complex unit of thought: ‘I waited for his 
return not feeling very worried, because he often went off by himself, but 
when he did not return for his dinner, I began to get anxious.’ 


Passage B (boy of nine) 
A dream 

Last night I had a very vivid dream. I had somehow gone back to the days of Good 
Queen Bess. I was strolling along the quay when a cry went out, prepare for action! 
About forty seamen ran up the gangplank, hustled me aboard and started to hoist 
the sails. In no time at all we and ten other ships were sailing from Plymouth and out 
into the Channel. I had a few moments to look about and to my surprise I found I 
was on Sir Francis Drake’s ship the ‘Golden Hind’. Gradually I heard the roar of 
cannons and a cannon ball splashed in the water a few hundred yards away. We 
were fighting the Spanish Armada! There was a bustle and tramp of feet as the men 
loaded the cannons. I was told to fetch swords and gunpowder while Sir Francis 
shouted orders to the guncrews. We were coming round the stern of a Spanish 
man-o-war when it suddenly let loose with all her guns and hit us below the water- 
line. Sir Francis said we were to board the Spaniard because our own ship was sinking. 
We came very close to her and all the men loosened their cutlasses, in readiness for 
the coming battle. Meanwhile the rest of the fleet was making short work of the rest 
of the ships. On Drakes ship there was a terrible fight going on but we won in the 
end and we sailed back to Plymouth where Sir Francis gave us a grand dinner but I 
had just taken my first spoon full of jelly when I woke up. It was all a dream! 


Pleasure is shown in the handling of the material. The ostensible title of 
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‘A Dream’ has no particular aptness, but the writer has used it as an excuse 
to project himself into a situation which appeals to him. There is little 
evidence of invention: the passage probably owes a good deal to material 
heard or read, but this material, though not used with perfect consistency, 
has been well assimilated into a spirited and vivid piece of writing. Sentences 
are sinewy, vigorous and handled with care (‘In no time at all we and ten 
other ships were sailing from Plymouth and out into the Channel’). The 
vocabulary is precise and varied (‘strolling’, ‘hustled’, ‘loosened their cut- 
lasses, etc.). The spelling is correct and the punctuation very good. 


Passage C (boy of nine) 
A visit to the circus 

Mary stared up at the poster with an astonished eye. A circus coming! This was 
no astonishing thing, but to think that it was coming in the very field behind her 
house, was very astonishing. She went rushing home to ask her mother if she could 
go. Her mother, after thinking it over for a little while (for they were having visitors 
on the day when Mary wanted to go) dicided, ‘yes’. At this saying, Mary went intoa 
fit of excitement, and danced about the house with a Joyfull heart. The great day 
arrived. Mary hastily put on her best dress, washed, did her hair, and ran off to see the 
two thirty performance. Tickets were bought quite cheaply, so Mary’s weekly 
shilling provided a seat and an ice-cream. Mary was not interested in either horses or 
lions. But when the clowns came on, she nerely split her sides with laughing. The 
Tugler was exellent, the way he sent the balls round his back and caught them again, 
was ‘super’, as Mary described him. Mary did not know how the tight-rope-walker 
kept on the rope, but the girl on the flying trapeze just beat the band. The circus was 
altogether “smashing”, and for the rest of the week, Mary talked of nothing but:— 

‘Her visit to the Circus’! 


This is real writing, full of life and promise, and expressing true imagina- 
tive experience. There is some feeling for the character of ‘Mary’, showing 
a degree of detachment and a capacity for dramatic projection. An examina- 
tion of the formal aspects is instructive. There are many more spelling mis- 
takes than in Passage B, yet the general standard of the spelling should pro- 
bably be considered equally good. This boy’s vocabulary is expanding 
rapidly, and he does not check himself to scrutinise every word, though he 
manages most, easy and difficult alike, with assurance. The occasionally 
irregular use of capitals (‘Joyfull’, ‘Jugler’) seems to suggest the writer's sense 
of the importance of certain words (unless, indeed, he is as yet uncertain how 
to write a small ‘j’). He uses punctuation with fair exactitude, great liveli- 
ness and a rhetorical sense. There is a tendency to over-employ commas. 
(This is often a sign of vitality in young writers). The sentence-structure is 
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fluent and varied, showing considerable maturity in the handling, e.g. 
‘This was no astonishing thing, but to think that it was coming in the very 
field behind her house, was very astonishing.’ Sometimes the turn of phrase 
is at once quaintly reminiscent and full of originality: “At this saying, Mary 
went into a fit of excitement, and danced about the house with a Joyfull 
heart’. It is interesting to note the repetition of ‘astonished . . . astonishing 
... astonishing’. The word ‘astonished’ with its variants must have recently 
caught the writer’s attention, and he uses it with unaffected enthusiasm, 
mastering it, and untrammelled by external rules for avoiding repetition. 


Passage D (boy of ten) 

Our Aquarium 

The aquarium is a glass tank, and by the united efforts of the class, we have obtained 
a flooring of gravel, interspersed with two large stones and several shells. In this 
grows some water-cress, and another, narrow-leaved variety. 

This is occupied by two fish. One came from Westfield Dam, and we have kept 
it for some time, and the other came from the animal shop a few weeks ago. 

During February the Westfield Dam fish developed fungus on its head and gills. 
Having read Tumbledown Dick, a book in which Henry Birkinshaw, a pet-shop 
proprietor, describes the treatment for this disease to a small boy, we decided to try 
this cure, and so a packet of ‘Recto’ (sea-salt) was obtained. 

The fish was placed in a large jar containing a solution of Recto as directed on the 
packet. 

After some days the cure was observed to be taking effect, and soon the fish was 
once again in good health. 

At this time we bought another carp which was golden, with black markings. Also, 
one of the girls brought a small minnow and a large stickleback. 

The stickleback looked very warlike, and so was rejected, but the two carp and the 
minnow are now living peacefully together. 


A firm, decided and efficient piece of writing. The general effect is rather 
solemn and ponderous, but the composition shows much competence for a 
ten-year-old child. The boy seems to have the makings of a true scientist. 
Formal rules are well observed: the spelling, over a wide range, is quite 
correct, and so, except for the most trifling details, are punctuation and usage. 
The vocabulary is extensive and precise (‘interspersed’, ‘rejected’, etc.). 
It verges on pedantry, but that is perhaps a good fault at this stage. The 
structure of the sentences is varied and well controlled. 


Passage E (boy of ten) 


Imagine you are an English boy who has gone back to Rome in a time-machine. 
Describe what you see and find there. 
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(The writer tells how he and his companions landed near Ancient Rome and 
explored the city. He describes dress, buildings, people and customs in much detail, 
and goes on to give an account of a gladiatorial show). 

I shuddered and hoped that it would not be too horrible. The theatre was crowded, 
and in a sort of throne opposite us sat one of the two consuls. The Emperor was away 
so the consul took his place. Suddenly the Roman who had brought us to the theatre 
nudged me and told me to be quiet. The gates at the other side of the theatre directly 
under the consuls seat opened with a clang and out streamed two lines of armed men. 
In one line the men only wore cotten skirts they had tridents in one hand and nets in 
the other. The other row of men had on a bit of armour such as greaves helmets and 
a breastplate. The weapons they had were double-edged swords and shields. 

The men marched to the middle of the arena and saluted the consul. Then they all 
separated a man with a trident and net and one of the others. Then they started 
fighting, first the pair I was at started circling round each other, just out of reach of 
the others weapons. Then the man with the trident made a quick fent at the other 
and lost his footing, then the man with a lot of armour on lept onto the body of his 
adversarsy. They rolled over and over and then suddenly I saw the sawdust turn red 
underneath them, somebody had been wounded I soon found out who it was for as 
they stood up I saw the man in armour hop. Suddenly—the man with turn of his 
rist trapped his opponent. He looked up at the crowd expectantly and I wondered 
and I wondered what they were going to do. I soon found out as most of the people 
including our host held their thumbs down. The gladiator lifted up his trident. | 
shut my eyes and opened them to see a body being carried out. I groaned and my 
friend looked supprised “Did you like it?” I did not answer. 

Later the gates opened again and out walked some of the escaped slaves. At the head 
of them walked the important one, he was the slave of one of the consuls. He walked 
with his head erect. I thought he was a very brave man and thought it was a pity he 
had to die. Soon they were all firmly chained to the posts in the middle of the arena 
which were also used for bear-baiting. 

There was a roar and the lion escaped from its cage. I did not look at the poor 
victims but at the consul to see how he took it all and when I saw him smiling I knew 
the Romans were a cruel race. At the end of the massacre, the Roman who was our 
host, said it was not as fierce as usual and that he was going home. I told the leader of 
our party that I had had enough and he said he had too. On the way back to the 
machine we were all very quiet we were thinking of our day in Anciant Rome. 


This is fluent, coherent and convincing. The situation is vitally and 
genuinely imagined, and the universal human qualities, the tragic emotions 
of pity and terror, are already well established. There is deep perception as 
well as concentration in such a sentence as: ‘I did not look at the poor victims 
but at the consul to see how he took it all and when I saw him smiling I 
knew the Romans were a cruel race’. The work is not consistently correct, 
but there is a feeling for shape and pace, and an eye for details of sound and 
sight (‘I saw the sawdust turn red underneath them’). The writer knows 
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how to convey information economically (‘one of the two consuls’). 
Paragraphing is excellent and shows a real sense of form and sequence. 
Spelling is often incorrect, but this is due to rapidity rather than weakness, 
for the writer easily manages most of the difficult and unusual words. The 
main marks of punctuation are understood and are generally used correctly, 
though there are some omissions and substitutions which again seem to be 
due to rapidity and impatience. Sentences are varied in length and shape. 
Most of the connections are compound, as is fitting in a loose sequential 
narrative, but complex—and concise—sentence-structure 1s well understood. 
The vocabulary is very good: wide, exact and varied. Special terms like 
‘trident’ are correctly but not ostentatiously employed, and the writer shows 
throughout his feeling for the vivid and particular word (‘feint’, ‘adversary’, 
‘trapped’, “expectantly’, “erect’). 
(To be continued) 


FUTURE ARTICLES 


The following items will appear in future issues: Reading Matter for the 
Modern School, by J. Webber; Visual Aids in the Teaching of English, by W. H. 
Mittins; Anthologies Surveyed, by Winifred Peart; Composition in the Modern 
School, by J. H. Walsh; Set Books at O and A Levels: 1, Twelfth Night, by Chris- 
topher Gillie; II, A Shepherd’s Life, by Dorothy J. Cooper; Ill, Henry IV, 
Part I; 1V, The History of Mr. Polly. 
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by 
G. H. BANTOCK 


Has taught in Grammar Schools and Training College; 
at present Lecturer in Education at University College, Leicester 


I suppose that English in the Training College is always necessarily a com" 
promise. English is a medium of practical communication as well as a means 
of conveying subtle states of being; and when one finds students (in this case 
an ex-Service man of nearly thirty) so ignorant of the normal conventions 
of letter writing as to sign a note to a tutor “Yours faithfully, Mr. X,”’ it is 
obvious that some time, at least, must be devoted to the veriest elements of 
the game. 

I cannot, however, think that there is much point in devoting an article 
to discussing practical ways and means at this level of English teaching. The 
implied need will serve as a warning not to expect too much from the 
student’s cultural background. It is with the possible ways of enriching his or 
her sensibilities that I shall be most concerned in these few pages. And first 
it is necessary, I think, in view at once of the temper of the times and of 
certain indications of policy that have come to my ears, oo: stress the need for 
resisting making the course too immediately pragmatic’. The pervasive 
suggestion that what is taught in training college should be confined to little 
more than what the students, when trained, will need to teach in school, 
needs to be rigorously rejected. Matthew Arnold’s words in one of his school 
reports deserve the widest consideration: 


It is. . . sufficiently clear, that the teacher to whom you give only a drudge’s training, 
will do only a drudge’s work, and will do it in a drudge’s spirit: that in order to ensure 
good instruction even within narrow limits in a school, you must provide it with a 
master far superior to his scholars. 


If, then, what I look for is ‘liberal’ instruction, with something of Newman’s 
1] have quoted before, elsewhere, the story of the training college students, who, as 


part of their English course, built a model post office. 
76 
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significant usage of the term in mind, I do so with the ultimate interests of 
the mature teacher in mind. After all, the teacher is concerned with human 
relationships; and I would rather he extended the range of his sensitivities 
through close contact with the ‘man alive’ which the novel and poem can 
provide than through the often painfully crude abstractions and assump- 
tions of the educational psychologist. Such sensitivities, | would add, should 
involve an awareness of what to reject as well as of what to accept, for our 
age, as Lawrence pointed out extensively, all too easily and unfastidiously 
takes up the notion that ‘all the world’s my friend.” 

The literature course, then, offers opportunities for individual ‘develop- 
ment’ of which I am sure most readers of this journal are aware, but of which 
some mention has had to be made as a necessary indication of the present 
writer’s assumptions. Now for more concrete details of policy. It is reason- 
ably safe to assume that many of the students will have been badly taught at 
their grammar schools, and that they will arrive at college indifferent at best, 
at worst violently hostile, to literature. I always used to start my two year’s 
course by pointing out why it was necessary to read literature at all. I would 
indicate those cultural influences which made reading so difficult, the 
despoiling of the language which has come hard upon universal literacy, 
those cheapening influences which destroy taste and discrimination; I would 
stress the necessity of learning how to read, and that the ability to distinguish 
marks on a page was insufficient; and I would proffer, in as yet admittedly 
vague and abstract terms, some suggestions as to what one could hope to 
gain from reading with care and discrimination. I would stress the relation- 
ship between literature and life (a point which an astonishingly large number 
of people have never considered; reading to most is pure relaxation, a sort of 
mental aspirin; that there may be a two-way flow between one’s reading 
and one’s own life relationships is something most students have never con- 
sidered.) To give point to all this, I would get the students to read two novels 
on their syllabus, The Mill on the Floss and Jane Eyre. 1 would obtain re- 
actions (it is surprising how many fall for Jane Eyre) and I would then 
examine the books in detail, as studies of children, and of human relation- 
ships, as pieces of writing and as pictures of society. This would involve 
lengthy discussions, bringing in observation of how children and adults 
behave, the relative degree of penetration into human motives and actions 
of the two novelists, the ways in which the comparative crudity or maturity 
of their view of life is reflected in their actual prose. Women in particular 
cling passionately to Jane Eyre, and this involves interesting discussions as to 

"| hate this slime of all the world’s my friend, my half-friend, anyway I’m not 
going to make an enemy of him’.—D. H. Lawrence in a letter to Rolf Gardiner, oth 
August, 1924. 
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the type of appeal exercised by Mr. Rochester,* and the sort of relationship 
suggested between him and Jane. It is easy to make relevant comparisons 
with such type actors as Mr. James Mason, who presents something of the 
same sort of appeal; and indeed, part of the success of this method of pre- 
sentation comes from a constant cross-referencing between the works under 
review and the sort of films and books the students may usually be expected 
to enjoy. In time it can be made clear how differently the two writers are 
involved in their work, how Jane Eyre, for instance, provided something ofa 
fantasy wish-fulfilment for Charlotte Bronté; and the part played by such 
fantasy-living in popular literature can be discussed. Reference to the 
analyses of such writers as George Orwell is helpful here, by showing that 
all writing contains within it some view of life; tentative value judgment 
become possible; at least the range of awareness has been increased; and a 
slightly disrespectful handling of what to many is an accepted English 
classic is not without its value, as showing the need for genuine rather than 
conventional response. 

The abstractions of the early lectures have now been realized in concrete 
discussion and analysis, and something of what is meant by ‘reading’ should 
have become clearer. All this has probably taken a whole term; but I have 
always found it time very well spent; and in a college, such as the one in 
which I taught, where the examination in literature was by inspection 
instead of by examination, the syllabus was sufficiently elastic to allow the 
time to be spent. Examination by inspection of student’s essays and work 
during their two years’ course has disadvantages; but it permits a flexibility 
of approach which is hardly possible in an examination syllabus. 

This was the approach that I used throughout the two years’ course. | 
didn’t necessarily eschew historical detail where it was relevant; it helps to 
explain just why Shakespeare wrote his plays the way he did, if a student i 
told something about the conventions and structure of the Elizabethan stage, 
and if it is made plain that Shakespeare was writing in a different ment 
climate from the one which prevails today. But when all that has been said, 
the surest approach for non-literary students is to treat Hamlet, say, as con- 
veying an experience which has a relevance for us now, in that it deals with 
a young man who is caught up in a particular emotional situation which, in 
essence, is potentially everyone’s (Wertham’s Dark Legend is a help here, 
though I wouldn’t push that sort of thing too far). 

Such an approach does not inhibit a close attention to the text. Along with 
a systematized study of certain key works in the history of English literature, 
I undertook a considerable amount of practical criticism, to aid closeness of 

1One student, a woman of thirty, provided an admirable opening by saying, ‘of 
course, he’s not the sort of man you meet in real life; he’s the sort you dream about’. 
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study and careful attention to words. An examination of the function of 
certain images in their context, I found, was not beyond the capacity of the 
vast majority of students; and they were perfectly able to appreciate the 
function of certain recurrences which, for instance, characterize a Shakespear- 
ean play. 

Drama, of course, is intended to be acted. Play readings were possible in a 
special drama room, with flexible screens aiding the representation of particu- 
lar localities. Each year the first and second year students produced two full 
length plays, the former of a comparatively light nature, for internal con- 
sumption only, the latter, to which outsiders came, of a more serious nature 
and the production of which was in the hands of a member of staff. Here I 
am sure that it is vital to aim high; to waste time on ephemeral West End 
successes like Richard of Bordeaux is, 1 am convinced, a perversion of the 
students’ time. Growing familiarity with the text of a difficult play ensures 
an increasing understanding on the part of the cast; and it is right that the 
student audience, many of whom have never had an opportunity of seeing 
a serious play in the small towns and villages from which many of them 
come, should be introduced to serious drama during their college years. 
Preliminary discussion of a play in lectures may be necessary, so that if the 
play is a difficult one the students will have some idea of what to look for 
when they see it on the stage. A production of a slightly shortened version 
of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt offered an excellent opportunity for a fruitful cross 
fertilization with the art, handwork, needlework and many other depart- 
ments, a genuine co-operative effort, not one of those deliberately fostered 
integrations in the name of some artificial abstraction like a ‘centre of interest’. 

To say that, however, is not to deny that correlations can often usefully be 
made with other subjects, such as history. This is not necessarily only a 
matter for consultations with colleagues in other departments, so that as 
strong a link as possible between what is happening in the English lectures 
and what is happening in lectures on other subjects may be forged. The 
English lecturer himself should be aware of possible affiliations. When 
lecturing to ‘advanced’ students on the romantic revival, for instance, I 
would draw their attention to manifestations of the romantic spirit in other 
cultural fields. Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique, the Brighton Pavilion, the 
paintings of Blake or Fuseli, Chippendale’s Chinese bed, are at least suf- 
ficiently part of the same movement of mind as to warrant some linkage, 
though the student needs to be warned that the likeness can be pressed too 
far, and that an exacter definition would reveal disparity as well as analogy. 
Still, I found it worth while to set my students to explore, and then to 
expound to the rest, the ways in which the movement manifested itself in 
the various arts; other members of staff co-operated if asked. The romantic 
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period in particular was picked because we are still living in the backwash of 
the movement; useful cross references to present-day manifestations were 
possible—the horror story is still with us—and a perhaps slightly more critical 
attitude to romantic theories of childhood and the pervasive appeals for 
‘creative activities’ and ‘spontaneity’ was induced. It did not always increase 
one’s popularity with the education staff; but it was worth doing. 

Finally, the question of student composition. A few might be encouraged 
to poetry writing; and all should be acquainted with the possibilities of verse 
composition in the schools, after the manner expounded by Miss Marjorie 
Hourd in her recent book, or in Mr. Widdows’ illuminating article The Poet 
in School, in Leeds’ Institute of Education Researches and Studies.’ Although 
a few students may show considerable capacity for what is termed ‘creative 
writing’ (short stories, plays, poetry,) the vast majority will find difficulty in 
setting pen to paper. Practice in oral composition will help . . . debates, 
lectures to fellow students, lesson practice. But preparation in essay con- 
struction, occasional brief exercises in description to test observation and 
expressive powers, critical essays on writers studied, with an insistence on a 
close understanding of the text and the necessity to illustrate points by 
quotation and concrete analysis, a wide range of essay subjects which will 
enable the student to link his topic to his own interests, will all help. It is 
surprising how few students know how to make an intelligent use of the 
material at their disposal, and how few think to bring in ideas gleaned in 
other contexts. There is, after all, some connection between an essay on 
‘The Countryside’ and Wordsworth; or even between such a topic and the 
economic development of England during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Yet how few make the link. 

The approach I have given here must be familiar to anyone who has been 
educated in the English School at Cambridge during the last twenty years. 
Nevertheless the extended emphases may be of some help to training college 
tutors. I at least know of no better approach. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


General Approach 
SELECTED ESSAYS, by T. S. Eliot [Faber & Faber, 1932, 15s.]; PRACTICAL CRITICISM, by 
I. A. Richards [Kegan Paul, 1929, 16s.]; PRINCIPLES OF LITERARY CRITICISM, by I. A. 
Richards [Kegan Paul, 1924, 12s. 6d.]; PHILOSOPHY OF RHETORIC, by I. A. Richards 
[O.U.P., 1936, 8s. 6d.]; THE PROBLEM OF STYLE, by J. Middleton Murry [O.U.P., 1922, 
6s. 6d.]; FOR CONTINUITY, by F. R. Leavis [Fraser, 1933, 5s.]; REVALUATION, by F. R. 
Leavis [Chatto & Windus, 1936, 10s. 6d.]; THE GREAT TRADITION, by F. R. Leavis 
[Chatto & Windus, 1949, 12s. 6d.]; texpLorations, by L. C. Knights [Chatto & 
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Windus, 1946, 10s. 6d.]; *ASSORTED ARTICLES, by D. H. Lawrence [Heinemann, 35. 6d.]; 
*pHoENrx, by D. H. Lawrence [Heinemann, 1936]; SCRUTINY, a quarterly magazine 
[Deighton, Bell & Co., Ltd., Cambridge, 3s. 6d.]; criticaL Essays, by George Orwell 
[Secker & Warburg Ltd., 1946, 8s. 6d.]. 

In general, those critics whose work would illumine Mr. Eliot’s dictum ‘Honest 
Criticism and sensitive appreciation is directed not upon the poet but upon the poetry’. 
I suggest these books as likely to exercise a formative influence on the tutor, rather 
than for the direct reading of the student. 


To aid the student’s reading 
READING AND DISCRIMINATION, by D. Thompson [Chatto & Windus, 1934, 6s.]; 
CULTURE AND ENVIRONMENT, by F. R. Leavis and D. Thompson, [Chatto & Windus, 
1933, 6s.]; READING AND CRITICISM, by Raymond Williams [Frederick Muller, 1950, 
7s. 6d.]; THINKING TO SOME PURPOSE, by Susan Stebbing [Penguin Books, 1939, 1s. 6d.]; 
THE CONTROL OF LANGUAGE, by A. King and M. Ketley [Longmans, 1950, 6s. 6d.]; THE 
READING AND WRITING OF ENGLISH, by E. G. Biaggini [Hutchinson, 1950, 8s. 6d.]; 
ENGLISH FOR THE LIVING, by R. O’Malley and D. Thompson [Methuen, 1949, 4s. 6d.]. 


Literature Syllabus 
It would, I feel, be a mistake to aim at too great an originality. Few of the students 
will have read even the most obvious ‘great works’. Once interest in literature has 
been aroused on the lines I suggest in my article, I feel that a chronological syllabus, 
so as to give some idea of the development of English literature, is probably the best. 
Shakespeare to the present day would be sufficient for the vast majority of students; 
and I would suggest a choice of representative works from Shakespeare himself, 
some of the easier Metaphysical verse, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Wordsworth, Keats, 
Jane Austen, Emily Bronte, George Eliot, Matthew Arnold (CULTURE AND ANARCHY), 
an early Henry James, E. M. Forster, L. H. Myers, D. H. Lawrence, T. S. Eliot. I 
feel that it is a good idea to include a number of books about children, and I would 
suggest a selection from the following: Wordsworth, THE PRELUDE; George Eliot, 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS; the ALIcE books; Rousseau, EMILE; Edmund Gosse, 
FATHER AND SON; D. H. Lawrence, SONS AND LOVERS; L. H. Myers, PRINCE JALI; 
Richard Hughes, HIGH WIND IN JAMAICA; Mark Twain, HUCKLEBERRY FINN and TOM 
sAWYER; Ruth Adam, 1’'M NOT COMPLAINING; L. P. Hartley, THE SHRIMP AND THE 
ANEMONE; A. L. Rowse, A CORNISH CHILDHOOD; Sarah Campion, FATHER. In some 

cases, extracts can be read to the class and discussed. 


*Out of print reprinting 
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by 
P. E. MARSHALL 


Nether Edge Grammar School, Sheffield 


WITHIN THE scope of this article there are the set books for three examina- 
tion papers, Ordinary, Ordinary Alternative, and Advanced, chosen by 
eight different Authorities in England and Wales. Most space will be given 
to the Ordinary paper, as it affects a greater number of both pupils and 
teachers. 

The first impression is of the immense field of choice from which a very 
small number of books has to be chosen. There is some slight variation 
between Authorities, but generally only a few books are offered as alterna- 
tives; as a typical example, in the Northern syllabus three books must be 
selected from the six given. Shakespeare is, by tradition, indispensable, and 
so the two remaining books must be representative of all English writing 
from 1600 to the present day. The difficulty is obvious. If the whole of 
English literature, at least from Shakespeare, must be covered, the three set 
books can have only the barest thread of connection between them. Most 
Authorities seem to regard this as inevitable and show little sign that they 
are following any carefully thought out policy; and many English teachers 
no doubt accept the set books as three isolated exercises of the memory and, 
possibly, the understanding. Some general principle should guide both 
examiner and teacher; for instance—to show English Literature not only as 
interesting and closely-linked in its development, but as still alive, being 
created at this moment, and vitally concerned with modern problems. 

Of all the Authorities the Welsh Joint Education Committee shows the 
greatest spirit of enterprise and willingness to experiment. Oxford and 
Cambridge look further back than other Authorities, to Chaucer, but no 
further forward. The Northern Joint Board syllabus, affecting the largest 
number of candidates, shows the least sign of any progressive and flexible 
mind helping to plan it. Goldsmith and Sheridan, Austen and Scott, Words- 
worth and Keats are considered sound, but above all, safe choices. An 
occasional excursion is made from the well-worn track, with such choices 
as Seven Pillars of Wisdom (London), The Gun, The Rover (Cambridge) and 
82 
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Lost Endeavour (Oxford), but these are isolated incidents, and even of 
these four books, three are fiction stories of a by-gone age. 

Although certain criticisms may be made of the Welsh set books, the 
effort to break new ground is admirable. Farmer’s Glory by A. G. Street is a 
useful blend of adventurous life-story with some food for thought on com- 
paratively modern problems. 

Henry Williamson’s Tarka the Otter shows a remarkably patient observa- 
tion of animal life, although the style of writing is over-elaborate. The plays 
offered include Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan, John Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln, 
John Galsworthy’s Strife and the slighter Badger’s Green by R. C. Sheriff, all 
of which are of this century, have some still discernible link with our own 
problems and ways of thought, and are within the grasp of the average pupil 
—a consideration which eliminates some modern drama. 

With Wales, then, as an honourable exception, criticism is mainly of the 
Authorities’ cautious, safety-first policy, their unwillingness to get away 
from academically safe choices. The interest of pupils is more likely to be 
killed by boredom than their minds corrupted by bad literature. Even so, 
one or two selections may be attacked as really misguided. For example, 
Kipling’s Captains Courageous, in which the moral is laboured and the 
phonetically-spelt dialogue of the American fishermen no help to good 
English writing. R. L. Stevenson’s Inland Voyage also contains examples of 
written English which can only be useful as a dire warning: “But there is this 
about some women, which overtops the best gymnosophist among men, 
that they suffice to themselves, and can walk in a high and cold zone without 
the countenance of any trousered being’. There are many modern books of 
better quality. 

Modern literature, when included, is often in snippets, culled from various 
writers. In poetry there is little to choose between many of the anthologies; 
usually they try to cram in as many authors as possible. It would be an 
advantage if these could be supplemented by other collections in which there 
would be several poems from each of a small number of writers, so that the 
development of thought and technique could be better studied. Occasionally 
the collected works of one modern poet might be chosen. The collections 
of essays show a bias towards ‘fine writing’; all too often the essays spring 
from dilettante or sentimental musing, or the urgent need to dash off a pot- 
boiler for Punch. Emotions are treasured for their own sake, not as incentives 
to action. The clever titles warn the reader not to take matters too seriously; 
On Shaving with a Bradshaw, The Archdeacon’s Horse, Witches and Whatnot, 
On Running after One’s Hat. As the editor of one of the collections observes, 
the art is that of ‘inspired chatter.’ Light amusement certainly has its place 
in English Literature, as in life, but there is need for examples of serious 
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straightforward and economical writing as a contrast, if the pupils are not to 
be given a one-sided impression. This need has been recognised for some 
time. As long ago as 1935 Macmillan published an anthology Readings from 
the Scientists, in which the essays are based on first-hand observations and 
personal action rather than the meanderings of the mind, and an excellent 
mixed collection, Methuen’s Sixteen Moderns, in which examples of emotive 
and scientific writing may be compared, is among the Durham set books. 
Suggestions for improvement should always accompany criticism, and 
so a few possible choices of books will be indicated. These are all of this 
century as the other literature is, in general, fairly well covered, although it 
is strange that the honest, virile prose of Cobbett is completely ignored by 
all the Authorities. “Popular science’, as it is sometimes sneeringly called, 
offers a wide field of choice. The factual subject matter would balance the 
large amount of fiction chosen at present, whilst the style of several distin- 
guished writers of scientific prose is both pleasant and exemplary. As J. E. 
Mason states (in his introduction to Readings from the Scientists): “A great 
discoverer, thoroughly conversant with his subject, however abstruse and 
difficult that subject may be, is often through the exactitude of his training, 
the clearness of his observation, and the perfect conception of his thought, a 
model of simple directness in his writing.’ A book such as The World of 
Sound by Sir William Bragg, is a specimen of English prose as worthy of 
study both for subject matter and style as many novels chosen for the General 
Certificate. And dare I suggest that the pupils would find it even more 
exciting than Jane Austen or Scott? J. B. S. Haldane, Julian Huxley, A. M. 
Low are other writers on scientific subjects from whose work material could 
be drawn. They prove that science and the art of writing are not irreconcila- 
ble. Biography and autobiography should be better represented among the 
set books, once again I have modern works particularly in mind. The story 
of a human being who grapples with the familiar world of railways and 
cinemas, mechanical marvels and ‘total’ war, is the one which grips the 
interest of the modern school-child. To him the nineteenth century traveller 
in Eothen is already a dim figure in the past; the twentieth century tramp in 
The Autobiography of a Supertramp is much more clearly seen. Moreover, 
the lucid narrative of the latter book gives the teacher the opportunity to 
point out how, despite the opinion of most modern newspapers, sensational 
events may be related in a restrained manner, yet still retain the reader's 
fascinated interest. A place could be found for this book in the General 
Certificate syllabus. It is, in fact, set in the Cambridge Diploma of English 
Studies for Foreign students, together with books by such authors as E. M. 
Forster, Somerset Maugham, M. V. Hughes, J. B. Priestley and Flora 
Thompson. How ironical that the syllabus for this Diploma lays so much 
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stress on contemporary English literature which is almost completely ignored 
when planning a reading course for our own students. Modern travel books 
and real-life adventure are passed over by the selectors. But pupils should 
be enabled to read the story of The Kon-Tiki Expedition now, not in fifty 
years time, when their mentors have belatedly awarded it the title of a 
‘classic’. If it is objected that this book is a translation, and therefore not 
‘English literature’, there is no lack of substitutes: Spencer Chapman’s 
Memoirs of a Mountaineer, Caldwell’s Desperate Voyage, Morton’s I Saw Two 
Englands, to name but three. Finally, there is the choice of modern plays to 
consider. No-one claims that this is an outstanding age of English drama, 
but children at school should be given some idea of pieces that have been 
written for the English stage in the past thirty years, if only to compare them 
with the inevitable Goldsmith and Sheridan. No doubt the authors chosen 
would be mostly the middle of the road ones—Bridie, Priestley, Maugham, 
Rattigan—as we are concerned at the moment only with the ordinary 
standard, but this would be some preparation for studying more unorthodox 
work later on. This, then, is my plea for more contemporary literature to 
be included in the General Certificate syllabus. Admittedly, there are 
difficulties. Technical ones, such as the supply of cheap editions and payment 
of copyright, could be overcome with determination. More serious, per- 
haps, is that there would be no traditional estimate of the worthiness of the 
writer being studied, and no spotting of ‘stock’ questions. The task of the 
teacher, and of the examiner, would be more arduous than before. But 
would not the effort be worth while? 

There remain the syllabuses for two examinations, Ordinary Alternative 
and Advanced, to consider. The former is an attempt to provide for the 
minority of students who have already read fairly widely over the whole 
range of English literature; breadth of reading is to be tested rather than 
detailed knowledge of a few compulsory books. Some Authorities say, in 
effect, “Read what you like and we shall set questions which will enable you 
to display your individual knowledge’. This must inevitably lead to very 
general, vague questions, or utterly futile ones of the “Name the authors of 
the following books . . .” type, and also difficulty in applying a fair standard 
of marking. On the other hand, if attempts are made to limit or direct the 
reading, as by some authorities, there will soon be little to choose between 
the ‘alternative’ and the ordinary set-book paper. At least one endeavour to 
circumscribe the reading of candidates who choose this paper is hopelessly 
misguided; the Northern Board (1952) state that ‘questions will differ from 
those set on the Ordinary syllabus in the stress laid on the relation of the 
prescribed books to more general and modern topics’ (my italics), yet they 
set for reading, Shakespeare, Wordsworth or Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, and 
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More’s Utopia, the latter a work of remote interest which requires detailed 
historical knowledge for its full appreciation. Surely this selection can only 
be meant to drive candidates back to the Ordinary syllabus. The Alternative 
paper, in short, seems to have few merits and could be done away with by 
allowing more liberal choice in the Ordinary syllabus. The Advanced sylla- 
bus is better than those for the lower standard. Because of the smaller num- 
ber of scripts to be marked it is possible for the examiners to allow greater 
freedom in the choice of books. More modern writings are included and 
there is some opportunity for the teacher to plan a coherent course. Never- 
theless, a few of the above criticisms apply here also. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasise the dependence of the teacher on the 
books set by the external examiner. A good teacher uses the set books as the 
central point of interest around which he fills in the background of other 
writings, historical events, social progress, scientific inventions, the whole 
complicated picture of an age. For this reason there should always be at 
least one modern choice, modern in theme as well as idiom. The English 
literature course should look forward as well as back. It should point the 
way to books which the pupil will eagerly wish to read both now and in 
later years, not lead him into a cul-de-sac of boredom. I wish it were pos- 
sible to say that the set books in the General Certificate always assist the 
teacher in this aim. 


CORRECTING BOOKS 


Dr. GurreEY concentrated on summing up the correction problem. He 
boldly asserted that teachers waste hours on it, and that it was a fruitless way 
of spending energy. The children should be trained to correct their own 
work. Could we hope to banish errors in two years: When do we learn to 
distinguish the colon from the semi-colon? He referred to the method 
recommended in a report on Education in the Gold Coast where English is 
second language. The children read through their own work and find their 
mistakes. The teacher reads the child’s work for thought, interest and pres- 
entation. Proof reading is a skill learnt gradually and at a natural rate. Let 
the children read each other’s work, let them count their mistakes and keep 
the scores. It is a waste of time to do it for them, robbing them of the oppor- 
tunity to learn by doing it for themselves. Everything must have a purpose 
and the children must know what it is. Their education is all too brief and 
we must use that brief time with due sense of proportion and economy. 
From a report of the May Conference of the 
London Association for the Teaching of English. 
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by 
DAVID ELIAS 


English Master, Tunbridge Wells Technical Institute 


PUBLISHING conditions make the choice of books depend on their availa- 
bility. I secured sets of The Adventures of Mr. Polly, Chronicles of Clovis, by 
Saki, and Selected Tales, by Algernon Blackwood, for three classes of boys 
aged 13 plus at a secondary technical school. On a show of hands the 
builders wanted Mr. Polly, the engineers Saki, and the commercial students 
Algernon Blackwood. Like some of the best reviewers, they passed judg- 
ment first and read the books later. 

I was not altogether pleased. Saki appeared too sophisticated, Blackwood 
long-winded. Mr. Polly was the only one I thought completely suitable. 

However, all three were immensely popular. Boys’ tastes are more 
catholic than some people think. Saki provided ironies and ambiguities— 
just the sort of verbal tussles that gave one a feeling of really teaching. Also 
his acid commentary on life appealed to their adolescent aggressiveness. 
Blackwood gripped them and showed how descriptive passages can be an 
essential part of a story. But Wells, while his humour and narrative were 
irresistible, demanded close comprehension work and dictionary preparation. 

The first three chapters of Mr. Polly are written in a florid style, with 
sesquippedelian humour reminiscent of Dickens. The influence of Mr. 
Micawber vies with that of Mr. Jingle. Mr. Polly’s own adjective, 
‘rococockyo’ fits it admirably. Wells is obviously experimenting with his 
favourite words, playing about with fruity phrases. Such a style puzzles 
boys because they cannot rely on the dictionary meaning of every word. 
The phrases are compounded of metaphor, often more dead than alive; 
Words are used in unusual combinations, but not so daringly as to arrest the 
casual reader. The teacher finds it difficult to imagine a time when he had 
similar troubles and harder still—unless he teaches adult classes as well—to 
realise that most people are never quite at home with writing of this kind. 
(In passing, I would like to suggest that the barrier between ‘Popular’ and 
‘Quality’ newspapers is one of phrasing rather than more vocabulary.) 
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The following examples are taken from the opening pages:— 

1. ‘As he lacked introspection he projected the associated discomfort 
upon the world.’ 

‘Lured by the delusive blueness of a sky that was blue because the 
wind was in the east.’ 

3. ‘The mysterious alchemy of mind and body.’ 

4. ‘In a tone of insincere encouragement.’ 

5. “The full sense of the offered indignity came home to him.’ 

It is not the words themselves that are difficult. Even ‘alchemy’ and 
‘introspection’ are quite clearly explained in the dictionary. But this half- 
playful conjunction of ‘delusive blueness,’ ‘insincere encouragement’, (it is 
the speaker who is insincere)—perplexes the literal mind of a boy. It had its 
dangers for Wells himself, who wrote (p. 8)... ‘and he spoke with a 
wrathful eye regarding his wife from under the brim.’ 

Anxious to finish the book in reasonable time, one tends to forget just how 
literal a boy’s mind can be. The slightly unfamiliar use of ‘offered’ in exam- 
ple 5 called for scrutiny. To one who has not met it before it has a touch of 
subtlety. Then there is a hint of personification in the intransitive use of the 
verb. The personification of epithets is also puzzling; ‘valiant resolve’ (p. 8); 
‘merciful forgetfulness’ (p. 12); ‘autocratic demands’ (p. 12). A practised 
reader makes the adjustment almost unconsciously, but boys—at least the 
ones I teach—are not practised readers. 

‘The association of ideas’ has been a commonplace of psychology and 
criticism ever since Remy de Gourmont popularised the term. Schoolboys, 
however, are puzzled by example (1). 

Mercifully the book can be enjoyed without dwelling on all these diffi- 
culties, but some comprehension work is indispensible. As far as possible it 
should be given in separate lessons; otherwise it may prove an obstacle to 
appreciation. It would be fatal if the pupils regarded literature as a squirrel’s 
granary of ‘hard words’. However the difficulties are there and they must 
not be shirked. 

The first step is to give a few lessons on the function of metaphor and 
ambiguity, inviting examples from slang, popular songs or any other source. 
Emphasise that to a large extent language is developed by metaphor. Avoid 
the misleading term ‘figure of speech’ with its suggestion of superfluous 
ornament. Show that words like ‘inflation,’ ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ currency are 
metaphors (‘the same coinage can be hard this year and soft the next.’). Let 
them see that the so-called ‘simple English’ of villagers is a tangle of meta- 
phors, often un-intelligible in other parts of the country. 

They soon realise that what is known as ‘plain, unvarnished English’ is in 
fact highly metaphorical and that the distinction between every day language 
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and literature is one of quality, not of kind. The cultivated reader possesses 
a stock of dead metaphor which enables him to follow the language of the 
Times or of a ‘difficult’ novelist. He also has developed great flexibility of 
mind. It is this mental alertness that we must foster; the knowledge will come 
with reading and experience. 

A comprehension lesson is to some extent a short cut. Lacking experience, 
boys are often ignorant of simple idioms and proverbs which are common- 
places among semi-literate adults. There is no point in teaching the phrases 
systematically, as the old-fashioned text-books did; at best this merely 
encourages cliche-writing. Far better to confront them with suitably 
difficult material and arouse a need which would otherwise appear later in 
life, if at all. 

Mr. Polly is admirable for this purpose. The narrative is gripping enough 
to hold any boy’s attention, while the language, closely examined, gives him 
a keen sense of the need to improve his reading technique. The rest is a 
matter of preparation and perceptive discussion. 

There is, of course, a danger in all this. At a recent conference a teacher 
suggested that books studied in school ‘inoculated’ the pupil against private 
reading. Adults, he pointed out, do not read a novel systematically and 
certainly do not delve into it for “flowers of speech’. This should always be 
borne in mind. Comprehension is not literary appreciation and as far as 
possible the two functions should occupy separate lessons. However, though 
there may be enjoyment, there can be no full appreciation without full com- 
prehension. ‘Extensive reading’ is for the home and the arm-chair, not for 
the class-room. 

Many adults read badly, carelessly or not at all. Army censorship, con- 
versation with Civil Servants who receive letters from the public, and my 
own experience of adult classes, have convinced me that ‘universal literacy’ is 
largely a myth. There is room for considerable experiment into the reading 
techniques of both children and adults. Meanwhile one obvious remedy is 
the intensive study of suitable material in schools and evening classes. 


TWO LONDON LECTURES 


Among the Saturday morning (10.45 a.m.) talks arranged at the College 
of Preceptors, London, two may be of interest to teachers of English: 
November 29th. ‘Reading in the Junior School, with special reference to 
backward pupils’, by Miss Gertrude Keir. 
March 28th. ‘Presenting Poetry to Children’, by Miss V. V. Brown. 
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USEFUL LESSONS: VI 


ESSAY WRITING IN IVB 


ComposITION IN the B stream of the fourth year can be a very unrewarding affair. 
There is a depressing sameness in the text-book lists of essay-subjects. It bewilders 
boys to be asked to produce work involving a range of ideas wider than that necessary 
for simple narration or description: and it is not easy to show them how to manipulate 
their ideas so as to make essay-writing the exhilarating experience it should be. The 
‘introduction-development-conclusion’ type of formula is obviously not going to 
foster originality of thought. A boy, even asked merely to make jottings of ideas as 
they occur to him, finds himself listing the usual insincerities: genuine ideas rebel 
against being reduced to notes. 

I discussed with IVB the differences (age and ability apart) between themselves 
and a master essayist. The latter’s stronger incentive, ampler leisure, and freedom to 
choose his subject were among the suggestions offered. 

Would it help—since no class ever unanimously approves of any group of essay- 
subjects set for it!—if they were given complete freedom of choice? After some 
thought, they acknowledged that some might choose subjects too ambitious, others 
too restricted, to make for interesting writing. Some compromise was desirable 
between complete freedom, and complete absence, of choice. 

I read out the opening of Goldsmith’s essay On the Instability of Worldly Grandeur: 
the story of the Islington ale-house keeper who continually changed his inn-sign to 
reflect the changes in the public taste for heroes. Suppose they had written that. How 
would they go on? 

Many were for continuing the episode, but I showed that the story had ended and 
could not effectively be extended. Very gradually the conception of discursiveness 
came to them. Asked “What would the second paragraph say?’ they guessed at, and 
explored, possible propositions of which the story might have been an illustration. 

The level of abstraction at which Goldsmith pursues his thesis was outside their 
range of experience, and nobody suggested the exact theme of the essay; but the 
discussion demonstrated sequence in thought, and they were eager to learn how 
Goldsmith had in fact continued. I told them to come to the next lesson, each pre- 
pared to relate to the class some incident in which he had figured. 

This they did. Two or three boys told their incidents, and the rest of the class 
discussed each as the foundation for an essay, working out different ways of approach, 


allowing one idea to lead freely to another, and arriving at a title as the logical sum- 
mary of the material rather than commencing with it as an arbitrary stimulant to 
creative thought. Each boy was invited to develop in a similar way either his own 
‘incident’ or one of those already discussed in class. Results amply justified this 
experiment. A. D. WINTERBURN 
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by 
HAROLD STEPHENSON 


Administrative Assistant for Primary Education, Staffordshire 


THE PURPOSE of this article is to indicate an approach to the study of 
literature which can be successfully followed in Secondary Modern Schools. 

Recently at a Training College it was decided, at the beginning of the last 
term, in 1951, to study The Prologue along lines which had already been 
successful during school practice in Secondary Modern Schools with Kid- 
napped and Treasure Island. Periods were set aside for the reading and dis- 
cussion of the text by the Literature Group, as a group, and the remainder of 
the students’ time for Literature was devoted to ‘research’ into the back- 
ground of the work. The purpose of the experiment was to provide first- 
hand experience of a method which students could take with them into 
schools and adapt as they required. 

Fourteen students were divided into six groups, each of which studied one 
aspect of the background. One worked on Chaucer’s life, another examined 
the structure and practice of the Medieval Church, a third London during 
Chaucer’s day, a fourth studied the Pilgrimage and the Pilgrims themselves, 
a fifth looked into Chaucer’s language, and a sixth investigated medieval 
cosmology, astrology, and medicine. It was felt that if all the information 
gathered were presented visually and as a unit, the benefit would be greater 
than that of a more formal traditional approach. The results of the work 
justified this expectation; the group study was presented as an Exhibition: 
‘Chaucer: “The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales”: An Exploration of the 
Background’. It ran to some twenty panels and the quality of the work and 
the freshening interest it revealed were ample proof of the value of at least 
one aspect of the method. 

The group working on Chaucer’s Life presented three chars—tone gave a 
brief resume of the major events of the times, a second the most important 
events in Chaucer’s personal life and a third, a list in chronological order of 
Chaucer’s works. 

This section was followed by a large reproduction of a panorama of Lon- 
don in front of which was displayed a model of London as it was in Chaucer’s 
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day. The model was comparatively small but necessary landmarks were 
given emphasis and the general character of a medieval walled city, beginning 
to bulge, was clearly brought out. 

The ideal of the medieval Church, and the reality, were presented in two 
panels. Then came pictures of a number of the pilgrims. Reproductions of 
the figures in the Ellesmere MSS. were enlarged by the epidiascope and 
coloured according to Chaucer’s description. Each portrait was mounted 
on a sheet of cartridge paper and two sets of notes were added, one on each 
side of the figure. One set discussed the historical background of the char- 
acter and of the type which Chaucer’s character represented: the other des- 
cribed the character as Chaucer presented it. The portrait of the Knight, for 
example, was flanked by a description of the duties and conduct considered 
proper to a Knight in the late fourteenth century; on the other side was 
given Chaucer’s description of his ‘veray parfit gentil knight’, and the 
idealized nature of the portrait was at once made clear. The Monk, Prioress, 
Wife of Bath, Reeve and others were shown in the ‘gallery’ and the texture 
of medieval society was suggested in this way. 

There followed two diagrams which attempted to show the medieval 
conception of the universe and its relation to astrology and medicine; and 
the exhibition was concluded by two panels which gave some indication of 
the nature of Chaucer’s English and its relation to the development of our 
modern tongue. 

The work was planned to ensure that as far as possible, the contribution of 
each student was made according to strength. The task was discussed in a 
number of tutorials before it was begun and its general purpose outlined and 
agreed upon. No compulsion was exercised in the choice of task; students 
were at liberty to study any aspect of the background, provided that their 
work could be fitted easily into the finished whole. 

The group was largely dispersed for this period. Work was done where it 
could be done most conveniently, in the Art Room, the Craft Room, in the 
College Library or in the Public Library. The group met twice a week to 
report progress and to read and discuss The Prologue. The three admit 
able film strips of Carpenter Jacobs were shown as often as required. At the 
end of the term the work was hung, taking its place in the general exhibition 
entitled “The Teaching of English,’ which had special reference to the work 
in English in Secondary Modern Schools. 

If the arts are indeed, in Arnold’s words, ‘the storehouse of recorded 
values’ then the function of Literature is denied if a study of a particular 
work is made vicariously. A writer’s purpose can infiltrate into the mind 
only of the informed and curious reader; only by acquiring a knowledge of 
the background of a piece of literature, only by working one’s way into the 
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times as well as into the heart and mind of a writer can the meaning of what 
he has to say ultimately be grasped. This is not to decry the work of the 
imagination, but it is, of course, only an imagination tutored by knowledge 
that can avoid false judgment. And the farther off in time a writer’s work is, 
the more difficult the task of comprehension without a knowledge of the 
times in which he lived, and the greater, therefore, the need to explore and 
master his background. 

A traditional means of tackling this problem—lectures on the background 
of The Prologue—was rejected during this experiment, because it was 
felt that information would have a better chance of being transmuted into 
knowledge if it were dug out of works of reference and put to a purpose. It 
may be said that this process could have been stimulated by a demand for a 
series of essays designed to cover all the aspects of the background described, 
by other means, in the exhibition. This, however, would have both limited 
the nature of the work and prevented the deployment on the study of The 
Prologue of other abilities which would develop and enrich the study; a 
diagrammatic analysis of the organization and administration of the Medieval 
Church for example, helps to fit the Friar and the Monk more readily into 
the society in which Chaucer himself lived. And it must be emphasized 
again that the chief purpose of this work was to provide a training in method 
suitable to the Modern School. 

Quite the most important feature of the work was that it was the pro- 
duction of a group; the significance of each individual contribution was 
apparent only after it had taken its place in the final unit. In short, there was 
a social motive at work, and it was this, coupled to an interest in literature, 
which supplied the drive. This motive, it is suggested, must be harnessed in 
the service of teaching in the Secondary Modern School. We all need to 
belong, and we all need that satisfaction which comes from its being made 
clear to other members of our immediate social unit that we do belong. The 
school concert, the class magazine, the productions of the dramatic society, 
all succeed for the very reason that they are expressions of a life sustained by 
a group. It is this contributing of a piece of work by an individual to a 
larger unit, the purpose of which transcends the sum of its component parts, 
that offers a direct training in service; it provides the only training out of 
which the necessary assumptions for service can be derived. 
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by 
MARJORIE L. HOURD 


The University of Leeds Institute of Education 


(A report of a talk given at a meeting of the Central Committee on the 
teaching of English in the West Riding). 


Every MAN cannot be a poet, but everyone has a poetic sensibility and can 
therefore become interested in poetry. Moreover the degree to which the 
poet in us can flower into linguistic expression is determined not so much by 
the kind of training we receive in the craft of poetry, not even by the kind of 
poetry we read and study, so much as by the way we can be led to find our 
own idiom. Shelley has expressed this in ‘The Defence of Poetry’: ‘It were 
as wise to cast a violet into a crucible that you might discover the formal 
principle of its colour and odour as seek to transform from one language into 
another the creations of a poet. The plant must spring again from its seed, 
or it will bear no flower.’ This last sentence puts into a nutshell the whole 
problem of the teaching of original composition. The genuine piece of 
writing will be something that the child could not help saying once he 
began to say it. He must, like the seed, be under a compulsion to grow that 
flower and no other’. 

Whence does this seed of originality spring: Where lies the compulsion: 
Shelley answers these questions as well: “The mind in creation is as a fading 
coal, which some invisible influence . .. awakens to transitory brightness: 
this power arises from within . . . and the conscious portions of our natures 
are unprophetic either of its approach or its departure.’ It is from these 
unconscious sources that children, as all true poets do, gain their inspiration, 
and it is the teacher’s task to bring the child within reach of his own idiom 
by a teaching method which will release him and sanction his expression at 
these levels. This sanction is part of the relationship which exists between the 
child and the teacher. The child must have the kind of confidence in the 
teacher which will allow him to give or to withhold his thoughts and to 
express both the negative and the positive sides of his nature with sincerity. 
Teachers who have their eye on the finished product and who expect certain 
standards of composition will produce no doubt quite creditable work of its 
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kind; but in order to satisfy the teacher’s idea of him, the child will be led to 
create something outside himself instead of allowing his own creative 
imagination to spring up. The difference between this “created” poetry and 
‘creative poetry’ is very marked, and far too much of the former kind appears 
in collections of children’s original verse. 

There are roses in it, and laughter 

And the grand old testament ring 

But the high gods know in a minute 

It isn’t the genuine thing. 
In these efforts a certain amount of the child’s genuine feelings will find 
expression. The unconscious has an uncanny way of appearing wherever it 
can gain admittance and it seeks many disguises; but no child will be deeply 
educated unless he can return to the seed of his own nature and say what he 
really wants to. 

It is here however that fear arises in the minds of many teachers. How can 
they know if the child is left free in this way that he will not produce ugly 
things instead of beautiful ones, that he will not give expression to the more 
violent and less desirable parts of his nature. This is a risk that every artist 
takes. But a teacher who knows his job will be able to help the child to 
work through these negative stages. He will admit that it was out of chaos 
that creation came. It is very often the fear of the chaotic side of the mind 
which leads us to teach children how to write before they are aware that they 
have anything to say. We put technique in the wrong place. Shelley 
expresses this too: ‘I appeal to the greatest of the present day poets whether 
it is not an error to assert that the finest passages of poetry are produced by 
labour and study. The toil and the delay recommended by critics can be 
justly interpreted to mean no more than a careful observation of the in- 
spired moments.’ This ‘careful observation’ is a work which children will 
undertake with ease and gratitude once they have found a teacher who will 
accept them as themselves; who will understand their inability to express 
themselves, as well as their ability, their hostility as well as their affection, 
their messiness and emptiness as well as their accuracy and fluency. This 
does not mean that the teacher does not care at all for the finished product, 
or that he has no standards. The moment for ‘the careful observation’ will 
come, but it must be waited for, and a good deal of shapeless material may 
have to be tolerated first. However there are some children who cannot 
allow themselves originality unless they can be sure that they will also be 
criticised. The discerning teacher will know who these are. Of course real 
genius will break out with its own force, but most of us need a loving 
enticement and an understanding challenge before we can reach our own 
experience in its true forms. 
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PART ‘A’ by R. O'MALLEY 


Senior English Master, Dartington Hall 


Tue A Suest this quarter is designed to help in the study of Shakespeare's 
development. With Fifth Forms the best approach is probably through 
simple comprehension questions: understanding is always a matter of degree, 
and questions will be chosen so as to lead from the general meaning to the 
detailed phrase-by-phrase meaning and then back to a fuller comprehension 
of the general meaning. With Sixth Forms the earlier stages of the compre- 
hension work will usually be taken for granted, and comparisons and cross- 
references are possible at an earlier stage. The intention will be the same in 
the two cases, though at two levels: to give a fuller appreciation of the 
ordered complexity of Shakespeare’s mature writing. Whatever is learned 
can be applied in any part of literary study—for instance to the study of 
Pope, Keats or Yeats, and (by contrast) to that of the Cavalier poets. 

The first exercise takes the following, from King John. Blanch is lament- 
ing the coming war between her father and her husband. 


The sun’s o’ercast with blood: fair day, adieu! 
Which is the side that I must go withal: 

I am with both: each army hath a hand; 

And in their rage, I having hold of both, 
They whirl asunder and dismember me. 
Husband, I cannot pray that thou mayst win; 
Uncle, I needs must pray that thou mayst lose; 
Father, I may not wish the fortune thine; 
Grandam, I will not wish thy wishes thrive: 
Whoever wins, on that side shall I lose; 
Assured loss before the match be played. 


The first line employs the pathetic fallacy adequately, but could occur as 
convincingly in any ominous situation. (Contrast the horror of Macbeth’s 
‘Light thickens’, suggesting the stifling of his better nature, and recalling 
the witches’ cauldron and congealing blood). In the next ten lines Blanch 
says about nine times that she must suffer whatever the event. She describes 
herself torn limb from limb, but even this terrible image loses some of its 
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force in diffuseness of phrase: the hand-to-each idea occurs twice, the idea 
fills two-and-a-half lines, and the culmination is spread over two verbs, 
whirl and dismember. The differences between the lines addressed to her four 
relatives are hardly more than verbal—indeed, husband, uncle, father and 
husband can be rearranged in any order without loss. In the last line the word 
lose leads her to speak of a match, but the real battle is so much more fearful 
than any game that the image adds nothing. 

All this does not make the passage valueless: the lines carry their weight 
in the play, as a reading-aloud of the scene will show (if time permits). But 
the underlying principle is one of repetition rather than development. Each 
thought (whether of the foreboding sky or of Blanch’s dilemma) is taken 
almost in isolation, considered singly, and expressed almost for its own sake, 
without much controlling urgency from the play as a whole. The earlier 
plays offer many such passages, with quotable, detachable lines and couplets 
of the kind collected in birthday books. It is notable that quotations from the 
later plays are so often applied wrongly and even facetiously—‘The play’s 
the thing’, “More sinned against than sinning’, even Miranda’s beautiful 
line, perversely spoiled by Huxley in his choice of the title Brave New World. 

This is paired with a passage from Coriolanus. 


Should we be silent and not speak, our raiment 

And state of bodies would bewray what life 

We have led since thy exile. Think with thyself 

How more unfortunate than all living women 

Are we come hither: since that thy sight, which should 
Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with comforts, 
Constrains them weep, and shake with fear and sorrow; 
Making the mother, wife and child, to see 

The son, the husband, and the father, tearing 

His country’s bowels out. And to poor we 

Thine enmity’s most capital: thou barr’st us 

Our prayers to the gods, which is a comfort 

That all but we enjoy; for how can we, 

Alas, how can we for our country pray, 

Whereto we are bound—together with thy victory, 
Whereto we are bound? alack, or we must lose 

The country, our dear nurse, or else thy person, 

Our comfort in the country. We must find 

An evident calamity, though we had 

Our wish, which side should win, for either thou 

Must, as a foreign recreant, be led 

With manacles thorough our streets, or else 
Triumphantly tread on thy country’s ruin, 
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And bear the palm for having bravely shed 
Thy wife and children’s blood. 


Volumnia, like Blanch, has nothing to hope for in the victory of either party, 
and her plea could have been, like Blanch’s, a reiteration of the fact. To 
emphasise the coherence that Shakespeare has imposed on his raw material, 
we quote the corresponding passage from North. (To avoid unnecessary 
difficulties the spelling has been modernised in the Shakespeare passages, but 
North’s spelling is retained as ‘onely’ and some other words would other- 
wise lose their point.) 


If we helde our peace (my sonne) and determined not to speake, the state of our 
poore bodies, and present sight of our rayment, would easely bewray to thee what 
life we have led at home, since thy exile and abode abroad. But thinke now with thy 
selfe, how much more unfortunatly, then all the women livinge we are come hether, 
considering that the sight which should be most pleasant to all other to behold, spite- 
full fortune hath made most fearefull to us: making my selfe to see my sonne, and my 
daughter here, her husband, besieging the walles of his native countrie. So as that 
which is thonly comforte to all other in their adversitie and miserie, to pray unto the 
goddes, and to call to them for aide: is the onely thinge which plongeth us into most 
deepe perplexitie. For we cannot (alas) together pray, both for victorie, for our 
countrie, and for safety of thy life also: but a worlde of grievous curses, yea more 
than any mortall enemie can heape uppon us, are forcibly wrapt up in our prayers. 
For the bitter soppe of most harde choyce is offered thy wife and children, to forgoe 
the one of the two: either to lose the persone of thy selfe, or the nurse of their native 
contrie. 


This has a pleasing, artless run, based on an unconsidered succession of 
thoughts rather than repetition or development. The rhetorical punctuation 
(except in the first, touching sentence, as far as abroad) is misleading to the 
modern eye: phrases and clauses are linked throughout with hardly any 
break (thinke how much . . . considering ... making . . . so as that . . . is the onely 
thinge which... for we... but... for the bitter soppe...either...or...). 
Some of the links are slight, others are close, and varied in function; yet there 
is little in the wording to indicate their difference. The effect is as though 
Volumnia were speaking (and North writing) almost impromptu. Shakes- 
peare’s interpretation requires a different effect. 

His words keep remarkably close to North’s especially in the first sentence, 
though the changes necessary for versification have already introduced a new 
certainty of tone and rhythm. North’s leisurely ‘making my selfe to see 
my sonne, and my daughter here, her husband’, has become a battering list 
of the threatened relationships, leading up to the appalling picture of vio- 
lence: 
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Making the mother, wife and child, to see 
The son, the husband, and the father, tearing 
His country’s bowels out. 


The effect is the greater from the imagery that precedes these words: where 
eyes are flowing, it may be from joy or from weeping; where hearts are 
beating, it may be from comforts or from fear and sorrow; but this outward 
similarity covers a difference as great as that between love and evisceration. 
The second part of the passage rises to another climax of violence in her 
presentation of the alternatives—Coriolanus manacled or Coriolanus 
trampling his country and family. The return to the same phrase, at the 
same place in the line, (Whereto we are bound) gives a brief despair or im- 
potence in the middle of the speech, but for the rest it moves inexorably. 
There is none of the structural vagueness of the North. The unification 
comes from the force of Volumnia’s feelings—pride, contempt and humilia- 
tion. The violence is controlled violence, and every word contributes to a 
foreseen end. North’s bitter soppe is rightly rejected in this context of evident 
calamity. The significance of the verse-rhythm, the sentence-structures, and 
the sparse yet violent imagery becomes clearer if one returns to the King 


John passage. 


The second exercise consists again of passages from Coriolanus and from 
King John in which the same contrast is seen even more clearly. In the King 


John passage (Act IV, scene ii, lines 185—202), Hubert describes the popular 


effect of rumours of Arthur’s death, and of invasion in a series of vivid pic- 
tures. Though they build up the complete meaning, they have considerable 
life independently of their context—especially the picture of the tailor with 
his slippers ‘upon contrary feet’ telling the smith ‘with his hammer, thus’. 
In the Coriolanus passage (Act II, scene i, lines 206—222), Junius Brutus 
describes the mob’s enthusiasm for Coriolanus. Again there is a succession of 
pictures, but the speaker’s savage disgust moves too fast for any possibility 
of the picturesque. The very first words (‘All tongues speak of him’) com- 
pel the speaker’s lips to move through a hissing snarl, as the pent energy of 
the first three syllables is released in the next two. Words are telescoped; 
rapture, richest, Phoebus, god, grace are bitterly played off against kitchen, vulgar, 
pother, prattling, sly, reechy neck, and the rout of the spirit is stressed in corporeal 
words like tongue, bleared sights, burning kisses, clamber, smother, wanton, press, 
puff. Such pressure and warmth are generated that the whole effect is far 
more than that of the images taken singly. 

(Sixth Forms might be told that two extracts come from one play and two 
from another, and asked to pair them.) 

The third exercise printed on the Reading Sheet quotes passages from As 
You Like It and The Way of the World, in both of which a vivacious and 
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intelligent woman is teasing a slower-witted lover. Students who have 
assimilated the Coriolanus passages will easily cope with this comparison, and 
perceive that a merely ‘literary’ judgment has no meaning. 

(The sheet could be followed up with a comparison of earlier with later 
Keats—e.g. Endymion, Book II, lines 670>—678, with Hyperion (second 
version), the induction, or first version, Book II, lines 300—309: or a com- 
parison of some of Mr. Eliot’s short poems with the opening of The Dry 
Salvages.) 

* * * * 

Owing to pressure on space we are discontinuing the publication of 
reports on Reading Sheets. But we shall be grateful for brief notes on their 
suitability or otherwise from users of the sheets, and we take the opportunity 
of thanking those who sent in notes on Sheet XIII, A and B; they are most 
helpful as a guide. The Reading Sheets issued by THE USE OF ENGLISH for use 
in class contain the exercises printed in the articles here, plus two or three 
others, on which notes are given in the magazine (see also p. 121). There is 
a Reading Sheet ‘A’ to go with Part ‘A’. and a Reading Sheet ‘B’ for Part ‘B’. 
The sheets, which are available only to subscribers, are 1s. 6d. a dozen, and 
6s. a dozen per set of four issues. Please say whether Sheet ‘A’ or Sheet ‘B’ 
is required. A specimen sheet will be sent on request from THE USE OF ENGLISH, 
Chatto and Windus, 40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2. 


PART ‘B’ by J. H. WALSH 


Senior English Master, Chislehurst and Sidcup Grammar School 


SINCE THE time when a separate ‘B’ Sheet was introduced into the Criticism 
in Practice series, the work for each quarter has been devised by the editor, 
Denys Thompson. In taking over for a little while the responsibility for this 
feature, I do not wish to pursue aims which are different from his; but I do 
think this a good opportunity for saying again what those aims are, at least 
as I understand them. Briefly, Denys Thompson has been concerned to 
encourage children to look critically at the written word wherever it meets 
their eye, and to become conscious of differences of worth, intention and 
attitude, and of degrees of sincerity and honesty. With this in mind he has 
selected for study extracts from children’s own writing, as well as an assort- 
ment of items taken from newspapers, magazines, story-books, novels, 
advertisement-copy and public notices; the intention has been that children 
shall evaluate these, and incidentally become more aware of the people and 
the attitudes behind them. The Sheets have also contained a few English 
exercises of a more limited interest, and a number of poems which may be 
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expected to appeal to children outside the upper forms of grammar schools. 
Neither the matter for study nor the approach to it has been in any sense 
academic, and this is no doubt why the Sheets have been used successfully in 
schools of different types, and with children and adults of various ages. 

The ‘B’ Reading Sheet this quarter contains four exercises, each involving 
the comparative study of two passages (or poems). The first two exercises 
may conveniently be considered together. They consist of four examples of 
children’s writing—three of them the work of thirteen-year-olds, and the 
other—No. II (b)—the work of a twelve-year-old boy. 


I 
Making Camp 


(2) 

A broiling sun, obtrusive in the ardour of its gaze, blazed down upon the scintilla- 
ting waters of the river Severn, running through a field of golden yellow corn. On the 
river's farthest bank a clump of tangled vegetation, in the form of reeds and bulrushes, 
waved their tentacles like innumerable Excaliburs held aloft by the Lady of the Lake. 
At the top of this bank a merry bunch of jostling, gesticulating people, myself amongst 
them, prepared to make camp. As if a tournament of ancient design were about to 
commence, white tents literally sprang up from the ground, as if of a live, vigour- 
filled substance. I was there, here and everywhere, helping to tighten guy-ropes, 
knock pegs in more firmly, and to offer the sense of security to some younger comrade 
not quite understanding this persistent commotion and consistent noise of excited 
voices from all classes of human beings. As quickly as it had got into motion, it 
abruptly ceased, and soon our portable oil-stove was on the go, and in the frying-pan, 
simmering and casting delicious aromas, the life-blood of the pan’s existence—bacon, 
etc., fried to a nicety. Different odours from all over the camp blended, casting a 
feeling of self-satisfaction into everyone concerned. 

Supper over, everybody decided to go for a swim, and the wet reception which 
eventually received us relieved us of dust, dirt and other uncomfortable feelings. Soon 
after, the farmer who had rented us the piece of land came to see how we were getting 
on, and in his familiar but peculiar country burr said, “Well, masters, I hopes ye’re 
enjoying yourselves.’ 


(b) 

At first Ross and I didn’t go flax-pulling with the others. We were orderlies in the 
cook-house instead. How it happened was like this. On the first day we had the job 
of putting up the tents, and I had the job of knocking in tent-pegs. It was very hard 
work. The earth was only about an inch thick and underneath it was hard chalk. 
Some of the pegs had no points on at all, and others had points that curled over. I 
banged and banged with my mallet, but I could soon feel the blisters coming up on 
my hand. But Mr. Dow kept me at it. He said I was just the man for the job. 
Then afterwards Ross and I had a competition who could chop the most firewood 
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quickest. It was mostly splitting logs, and Ross went straight ahead and was chop- a 
ping about twice the rate I could. I got wild about this, especially as all the other th 
boys were watching us. This chopping about finished off my blisters. I found out (b 
later that Ross had got a very sharp axe and I had got the blunt one, but we didn’t Ww 
change over till it was too late. ba 

Then we had to put up the marquee. Mr. Dow was getting anxious and said he ot 
didn’t like the look of the weather. I just went and watched, but Ross helped. The to 
canvas kept flapping about and they had a time of it. It was like putting up a great Se 
wall against the wind. Mr. Dow got mad and shouted to Ross to hang on like grim Ac 


death. He did, and when the wind jerked the canvas away the rope tore right through - 


his hands. It was that hairy sort of rope, and was it hot! You should have seen Ross’s to 
hands. Anyhow, as we said to Mr. Dow next day, we couldn’t go flax-pulling with a 
hands like that, and he agreed. That’s how we came to be orderlies. av 
hz 

II " 

sh 

Poem in Spring 
be 


(a) le 


Spring is the time when lambs appear 


To brighten up the winter drear 2 
And liven every living thing; " 
Oh, how I love the radiant spring! in 
The breeze, the flowers, the windswept grass fa 
Bend to greet you as you pass; 1 
Great happiness and joy they bring; ve 
Oh, how I love the radiant spring! “ 
Solomon in glory cannot compare fr 
With the snowdrop, crocus and daffodil fair, st 
The budding leaves, the birds that sing; d 
Oh, how | love the radiant spring! 
tt 
(b) oO 
When spring is here, flowers are awakening. Cc 
Insects and animals from hibernating. v 
Daffodils from bulbs are peeping st 
Which through the winter have been keeping rl 
Their beauty, colour, stems and leaves. . 
, ) is 
The birds from their nest under the eaves. dl 


Everything is awakening when spring is here. r 
The cows with calves so dear. 


Children of fourteen years of age and upwards should have a happy time 
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criticising the prose passages I (a) and (b), for there is much in both of them 
that is faulty (e.g. the misuse of words in (a) and awkward constructions in 
(b) ). But when the class has finished condemning the ‘bad English’ of both 
writers, the question may well be asked, Are both pieces of writing equally 
bad: And this question cannot be answered satisfactorily until a number of 
others have been put: Which passage has more to tell us?- Which gives true- 
to-life information? Which takes more account of what really happened? 
Such questions as these should prepare the way for a consideration of the 
flourishes and absurdities of (a), its inappropriate similes, its long words used 
for mere show, its conventionalities (the farmer’s ‘peculiar country burr’) and 
its paucity of accurate and convincing detail. Passage (b), in spite of the 
awkwardnesses which reveal the unpractised writer, is the work of one who 
has retained a lively impression of what went on, and has recorded it with 
some degree of exactness. There are one or two quite vivid touches which 
should not be overlooked. 

A comparison of II (a) with II (b) prompts similar reflections. It will easily 
be seen that the writer of (a) has some skill as a versifier: his lines are more or 
less regular, he uses the device of a refrain, his rhymes are neat and exact. But 
when you have said this you have exhausted your compliments; for what 
other praise can be given to a poem of which the thoughts and wording are 
so conventional and the movement so mechanical: I think that most 
intelligent classes will have no trouble in picking out phrases which have a 
familiar ring—things like ‘winter drear’, ‘every living thing’, ‘windswept 
grass, ‘great happiness and joy’. The whole poem has an unpleasantly adult 
air (I think the writer’s mother must have helped him). This is especially 
true of the final line—‘Oh, how I love the radiant spring!’"—which, coming 
from a child, is of a kind to make teachers feel slightly sick. They should 
stay their nausea with the reflection that the poor little wretch probably 
didn’t really want to write ‘a poem for the school magazine’! 

Poem (b) is a curious one. Iam not quite sure how it ought to be punc- 
tuated. The points to be noticed, I feel, are the comparative freshness of the 
observation (the writer relies on what he knows about spring and not on a 
collection of hackneyed phrases), the form (which is adequate for what the 
writer has to say), and the quite genuine feeling. Of course, the success of 
such poems is largely a matter of chance: the writer usually looks to his 
thymes first and his thoughts afterwards. None the less, some of the detail 
is pleasantly to the point: line 5, about the daffodils, very happily juxtaposes 
the abstractions ‘beauty’ and ‘colour’ with ‘stems and leaves’; and indeed, in 
three apt lines (Il. 3—s) the writer puts very simply what is the essential 
wonder of spring. Line 8 makes its own quaint effect. 

Exercise III involves the study of two accounts of the life and achievement 
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of H. G. Wells. They are taken from the covers of two different editions of 
The History of Mr. Polly. 


Ill 
Introducing H. G. Wells 


() 
H. G. Wells—born 1866. Educated at a private school, Bromley, Midhurst 
Grammar School, and the Royal College of Science. B.Sc., D. Litt. Had two years’ 
apprenticeship in a draper’s shop, of which he made good use in Kipps and The History 
of Mr. Polly. Then insisted on cancelling indentures, became teacher, university 
coach, writer. Chief novels include above two, and Ann Veronica, Tono-Bungay, 
The World of William Clissold, Brynhild, Dolores, The Holy Terror. Collaborated ina 
series of modern educational works, The Outline of History, The Science of Life, and 
The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind. His Experiments in Autobiography reviews 
his world. Fifteen of his works have been published in this series. He died in 1946. 


() 
H. G. Wells was born in Bromley, Kent, in 1866. He won a scholarship to the 
Royal College of Science, and graduated B.Sc. with Honours in 1888. For several 
years he taught biology, then in 1883 he made his first essay into journalism with 
contributions to Nature and The Saturday Review. These were a prelude to a brilliant 
series of romances in which social, political and educational problems were treated 
with clear analysis and breadth of vision. His genius was the sublimation of common- 
sense, with the zeal of a reformer and the constructive power of an artist. His influence 
upon his generation and especially upon youth was profound. His death on August 
13th, 1946, left the world poorer. His title to the affections and gratitude of posterity 
is secure. 


The passages might be used to demonstrate two sorts of writing: the sort 
which makes its way by means of specific references and examples, and the 
sort which relies chiefly on generalizations. Both kinds have their uses; it 
would be wrong to suggest otherwise. But after the difference has been 
noted it may not be amiss to ask, in class, which of the passages is the more 
useful for the purpose of introducing students to a knowledge of the life and 
work of H. G. Wells. What do the various generalizations in (b) mean ? 
Let the class try to explain each of them without reference to specific works 
of Wells. Would not some of them carry much more meaning after 
Wells’s novels had been read? And are not some of them so very vague as 
to be hardly worth the making: (The last three generalizations should be 
specially noticed in this connection.) Passage (b) might be useful as an 
obituary notice, but it leaves the newcomer to H. G. Wells very much where 
he was. 

(For notes on the Reading Sheets see pages 98 and 121.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘PUTTING ACROSS VALUES’ 


May I try to answer Muriel Jenkins? I have taught three years in a mixed 
English Training College of 300 students and also in the University of New 
Zealand, where I had part-time students of the sort she mentions—one of 
whom suggested I should make far more money in advertising. 

I do not ‘bring down the metaphysical curtain’. Whatever employs me 
may not employ me to ‘put across my sense of values’; it does, if it employs 
me to teach English, employ me to discuss values. My motto, therefore, is 
Plato’s ‘Let us follow the argument wherever it may lead us’. 

The results are these: 

1. Many students seem to like this, literature students on the whole more 
than language students, men on the whole more than women, the more 
intelligent more than the less intelligent. I think it important to entertain 
for discussion any hypothesis however silly or repugnant it may seem. 
“Bogging oneself in metaphysics” is in fact necessary not only in order to 
judge literature but in order to understand it, for the function of ideas in art 
is not to be created, but to create. I am told that my most popular ‘lit.’ 
lecture was on where I tried, on request, to sort out different forms of ideal- 
ism and materialism, ancient and modern. As no ‘terms’ are understood I 
find it impossible to lecture on Shakespeare, Keats, Shelley, Eliot, Huxley, 
Spender, for instance, without discussing Platonism, realism, existentialism, 
dialectical materialism, logical positivism, etc. 

2. It is hard work. I have used Language and Reality, to which a reviewer 
in the USE OF ENGLISH objected precisely because it did not beg aesthetic and 
therefore metaphysical questions, and as a reviewer in The Oxford Magazine 
said, ‘Any teacher of English from Sixth Form upwards who is willing to 
work hard enough to use this book will find, I think, that it gives very good 
results.’ 

3. No-one has ever objected from any angle on to the political or religious 
fence. The large enough majority who choose to stay or come out of tutorial 
time belong to all representative political and religious creeds and none. I 
attack all political parties. Anyone who is interested is welcome to my 
religious history: as an agnostic, an Anglican and a Catholic I have ‘put 
across’ Aristotelian ‘values’ (which I probably imbibed first in my Anglican 
childhood but which I first consciously adopted in search of a satisfactory 
aesthetic). I do ‘put across’ values, in that I indulge in what I hope is per- 
suasive argument—and submit to and answer argument of all sorts. Ido not 
indulge in propaganda, and I do try to deter anyone from taking up those 
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forms of advertising and journalism which are in fact propaganda. If they 
happen to be a form of bad writing which is also a form of bad conduct 
quite remarkably like prostitution, they still remain bad writing, to prevent 
which I am, I believe, even on a narrow view employed. 

M. HOPE PARKER 


COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 


AN AMERICAN PERIODICAL 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH, March, April, May, 1952, published monthly 
from October to May by The National Council of Teachers of English, 
at 211 West 68th Street, Chicago 21, Illinois. Subscription 3.50 dollars per 
year. 

This American periodical has plenty to interest a teacher of English in this 

country. Each number includes some half-dozen articles, a section of book 





reviews, and a survey of recent educational films, film-strips, etc. The range 
of contributors is wide and in these three numbers some of the central pro- 
blems of elementary English work are argued about with an energy and 
uninhibited enthusiasm which is alien but tonic. The generalisations are dis- 
concerting; we are told, for instance, that children should read widely 
because ‘this enhances their charm as peerless companions’. But the 
detailed material is often excellent. There are informed and substantial 
articles on good reading material for young children. Professor Zim of 
Illinois gives an admirable survey of informational books, and the account 
of the books of Eleanor Estes is persuasive enough to make anyone want to 
read The Moffats. 

An authoritative account of the results of the New Castle Reading experi- 
ment is given by the Principal of the Arthur McGill and Highland Elemen- 
tary Schools. Have we over-emphasized the need to wait for the moment 
when a child expresses a wish to read? The writer argues that we shift the 
blame on to the children in this way instead of overhauling our own inade- 
quate techniques. 

There are some sensible and balanced articles on the teaching of spelling. 
The single contribution on poetry-teaching, however, is depressing, and 
follows the tradition of many of the American educational treatises on this 
theme, abandoning any pretence of discriminating selection. It is heartening, 
after this, to find an article hitting out at the still widespread notion that 
where the teacher allows all children to express their views freely, he is 
thereby doing his job and training them for democratic citizenship into the 
bargain. The fallacy that ‘free and open discussion’ is always good, 
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however prejudiced and irrational and uninformed, dies hard. As the writer 
concludes, people “come to regard democratic methods as synonymous with 
a collection of individuals blowing off steam, and democracy loses rather 
than gains from such uncritical pedagogy’. 

Throughout the articles the thought of television nags like a guilty con- 
science. A recent investigation indicates that the average 10—12 year old 
spends about 30 hours a week in front of the screen—about five more hours 
than he spends at school. There is some windy special pleading but the 
general tone is depressed. 

The most irritating characteristic of the articles is one that disfigures much 
educational writing in this country, namely an excessive and naive reliance 
on tabulation and batteries of tests and statistics, drawn from small-scale and 
unconvincing research. Space is wasted and conclusions are too often 
meagre or obvious. The pretentiousness that accompanies the method clogs 
the style of the writers. One item in a questionnaire to help discussion 
techniques asks, for instance, ‘Does the discussion utilize the significant role 
of the teacher to aid the learning process?’ 

But if we are prepared to suffer the American mannerisms in educational 
writing and to by-pass the unnecessary tables, then there is good stuff in 
these periodicals. The weightier articles show resolution in probing the 
menacing problems which are common to both our cultures. Free exchange 
of such material between our two countries can do nothing but good. 

B. PASTON BROWN 


RESEARCHES AND STUDIES. [University of Leeds Institute of Education, 
3s. Od., post free]. 

Number 5 of the series contains amongst other articles ‘Grammar and its 

Concepts’, ‘The Development of Education in Industrial Town’, “Literature 

and Crisis’, and “Behaviour Problems’—the last-named suggesting a line of 

approach to modern school children. 


THE ENGLISH LESSON 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, BOOK 1, by D. B. Lickes, M.A. [Blackie, 
4s. 6d.] 
THE ENGLISH LESSON, by Eyden and Potter. [Allman, 3s. od.] 


APPRENTICE ENGLISH, PART I AND I, by Kerr and Lochrie. [G. Bell 
and Son, Book I, 3s. 6d.; Book II, 4s. od.| 

The English Language is a comprehensive and workmanlike book of gram- 

mar and composition written for the purist who believes that a thorough 

grounding in the writing of clear, concise English is a necessary basis for 
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imaginative work. There is a quality in the examples given, especially in 
the chapter “The Choice of Words’, which reveals the author’s critical 
seiectivity. It is typical of the directness and honesty of the work that the 
author prefers “women’s underclothes’ to ‘lingerie’, ‘sweat’ to ‘perspiration’, 

Unlike Miss Lickes, the authors of The English Lesson seek to sugar the 
grammatical pill (Parts of Speech), with liberal doses of linked extracts from 
well-worn favourites like Black Beauty and Treasure Island. It seems a naive 
assumption that when a passage has been mauled over for purposes of 
parsing, analysis and comprehension, the child will seek out the source book 
and read the complete story. The device of offering children’s original verse 
compositions dealing with fairies, imps, elves and pet cats for detailed atten- 
tion seems unwise. 

There is an unpleasant condescension about Apprentice English, a sugges- 
tion that the task of mastering grammar is more manual than mental. This 
‘craftsman’ approach is implicit throughout—one works in words as in wood 
and metal, a chapter on Sentence Correction becomes “The Repair Shop’ 
and pupils are told that ‘the following sentences are clumsily turned’ and 
are invited ‘to try and make a neater job’. There is a misguided emphasis 
on ‘vividness’ for its own sake. “He has lost all his money’ is correct but 
colourless we are told but ‘quick-rich Johnson, the Chicago pork-packer 
has lost all his money’ is better. The book is often trite and uninspired, 
occasionally slipshod and slangy. “Billo!” I said, and ducked my nut, as the 
report shattered the silence’. Why, the authors ask, is this a good beginning 
to an exciting story? Why indeed! E. E, SWAN 


THE COMMUNICATION OF IDEAS, by Curtis Bradford and Hazel Mortiz, 
[Harrap, 17s. 6d.] 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by C. Whitaker-Wilson. [Foyle’s Handbook, 2s. 6d.] 
THE CHOICE OF WORDS, by V. H. Collins. [Longmans, 9s. 6d.] 


The first of these, in spite of some valuable pages on the inter-relation of all 
modes of communication, will prove the least useful to English readers. 
Much of it, in fact, hardly bears the experience of reading, though to the 
conglomeration of semi-literates, the American freshmen, The Communica- 
tion of Ideas as a series of lectures may well appear complicated and its models 
of composition an art perfected. The quality of many of these extracts is 
low and the comments pedestrian and uncritical; an approved ‘research 
project’ on the Barrymore family reads more like a parody of the short 
thesis than valuable exercise for the young writer. The authors as lecturers 
at an American college are in no doubt of the needs of their audience: C. 
Whitaker-Wilson, on the other hand, compressing a vast amount of 
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grammatical information into well-packed paragraphs, cannot so intimately 
have known the make-up of his. In the same series we may purchase books 
on conjuring and pigeon keeping; it is hardly possible to reconcile an interest 
in grammar with any of these. Since the author rules out examinations on 
the first page the book must have some other purpose. Presented as it is here 
in vacuo, the subject of English grammar is another facet of the teach-yourself 
habit and one having less value than instruction in cookery, upholstery or 
bee-keeping. 

Errors in vocabulary will be checked by frequent and brief consultations in 
class of The Choice of Words in which V. H. Collins has supplied a working 
guide to English synonyms with discussion of each variation enforced through 
need, nuance, vogue or show. It should be available to everyone teaching 
English usage since it will solve the problems posed by the infuriating text- 
books which do not stay for an answer themselves. Sixth-formers and 
advanced foreign students will find it useful, for in the manner of Fowler’s 
Modern English Usage, from which it derives, it crystallizes a great deal of 
information upon slight deviations and other minutiae of expression that no 
teacher can produce upon every demand. MAURICE HUSSEY 


SPEECH TRAINING 


SPEECH IN SCHOOLS, by F. J. Griffiths, L.R.A.M. [ Technique of Teaching 

Series, Blackie, 8s. od.] 

This useful book covers the wide field indicated by its title. Primarily a 
method book for non-specialist teachers of pupils from 7 to 19, it will be 
of assistance to students and to those adults who are conscious of the need 
for improvement in their spoken English. 

Nearly half the book is taken up with voice control, articulation, and good 
sound production. There are many carefully graded exercises which should 
be of value. 

Mr. Griffiths aims at a standard of pronunciation which will be generally 
accepted in the South. (But not, perhaps, ‘naytya’ for ‘nature’?) 

The second half of the book is largely concerned with the application of 
speech. There are chapters on reading, drama, and public speaking. More 
space might well have been given to verse reading and speaking. Hard- 
pressed teachers would have welcomed more examples of suitable verse. 
The chapter on “Choral Speech’ contains three complete poems by F.J.G. 
himself and but three other suggestions. 

The chapters on public speaking would repay study by many adult 
orators, and there are interesting and useful graded exercises. The suggested 
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‘patterns’ for speeches should assist beginners and correct many old hands, 
but they tend to rigidity. 

However, Mr. Griffiths does show an awareness throughout of the dangers 
of the imposed pattern and warns teachers against them. Much that he 
writes is sage and of value beyond his prescribed field. 

There is no index, but a comprehensive contents table summarizes each 
chapter. D. GWYN JONES 


FIFTY SPEECH GAMES FOR THE FIVES TO EIGHTS, by H. Yaffey. [Pit- 
man, 45. 6d.] 


The invention of the most imaginative infants teacher flags at times. Here 
is a storehouse of delightful speech activities. Some are simple repetition 
but others give scope for great variety of speech and movement and lead 
naturally to dramatisation. 

The games are loosely classified for youngest, middle, and top infants, and 
many are suitable for lower juniors. The language is so free from precious 
baby-talk that ‘wellies’ in the weather game comes as a shock. 

D. GWYN JONES 


PROSE 


MODERN ENGLISH PROSE, THIRD SERIES, Selected by Guy Boas. [Mac- 
millan, 4s. od.] 


THE BREATH OF LIFE, BOOK 1, Edited by David Monmouth. [Allen and 
Unwin, 35. 6d.] 


ALL OVER THE WORLD, Edited by G. F. Lamb. [Harrap, 4s. 6d.] 


Prose anthologies have so many uses in an English course that if, like Modern 
English Prose, they try to serve too many they may serve none of them 
adequately. Among the passages, most of which are of topical or historical 
interest, there are examples of masterly classical prose for critical apprecia- 
tion, there is writing suitable for précis, and there are passages included for 
their subject interest alone. But there is not a sufficient number or variety 
to serve any one of these purposes thoroughly. Many presuppose a know- 
ledge of past and contemporary history that limits their use to senior forms 
where they could, however, be a valuable supplement to a course with a 
historical bias. 

The Breath of Life claims suitability as a class or group reader but, while 
the vocabulary is simple, the prose is often jerky and Pepys’ condensed 
syntax is hardly an apt choice for reading aloud. It also seeks to inspire ‘lives 
of action and endeavour’, by pointing a few superficial morals, and to en- 
large the general knowledge of the young reader by such educational asides 
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as ‘the Titans were the giants who in the ancient stories of Greece and Rome 
challenged the gods themselves’. 

All Over the World is more carefully considered. It is a series of auto- 
biographical travel stories well chosen to appeal to children of from eleven 
to fourteen or fifteen. The interest is personal, practical and geographical, 
the vocabulary simple and the style mostly practical and unadorned. There 
is some fine writing, fine feeling and direct thinking. The anthologist has 
limited his aim to arousing interest and leaves it to the individual teacher to 
harness that interest to problems of vocabulary, comprehension and logical 
sequence in description and narrative—a task he should not find difficult with 
this material. B. HALLIDAY 


THE STORY OF PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, by Ronald Fuller. [Chatto and 
Windus, $s.] 

A SHAKESPEARE TAPESTRY, by Andrew Scotland. [Nisbet, 4s. 6d.] 

AND IT CAME TO PASS, by W. G. Bebbington. [Allen and Unwin, 3s. 6d.] 


If it were not for the spate of books—selections and simplified approaches— 
it might appear childishly over-obvious to say that the techniques these books 
use and imply are justified only if they succeed in conveying the ideas, or 
more probably in literature, the special sense of life of the writers in question. 
Shakespeare and Bunyan, depending on a precise or complex use of language 
to convey their distinctive attitude, are especially difficult in these respects. 
To replace that language, as Mr. Fuller does, in his selections from The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, must mean that a great deal of Bunyan’s individual 
strength—what he should be read for—is destroyed. The ‘story’ remains— 
better than nothing, I suppose, and always allowing that the ‘original’ may 
be encountered later. But this is Bunyan: 

Tis true we somewhat differ in Religion from those of the stricter sort, yet but in 
two small points: First, we never strive against Wind and Tide, secondly, we are 
always most zealous when Religion goes in his Silver Slippers; we love much to walk 
with him in the Street, if the Sun shines, and the people applaud it. 
and this is Mr. Fuller’s version of the same passage: 


We are religious people too, she and I, belong to the very latest fashion in religion 
—that is, of course, if it is popular with the best people. 
The variety of life and experience apparent in the concreteness of the first, 
is reduced in the second, to an indecisive and rather repetitive journalism. 
Surely, such a disparity must make the honest teacher ask himself what he’s 
really trying to doz I don’t think it is excessively purist to suggest that 
Bunyan should be kept for those where the language problem is a manage- 
able one, and for the others literature should be approached through more 
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contemporary material. There is a further important point. And it applies 
not only to Mr. Fuller’s selection but to the thousands like it. Isn’t the active 
role of the teacher underestimated: It might almost be assumed that these 
books are simplified for him—as well as for his pupils. 

Any determined attempt to get Shakespeare across to as many pupils as 
possible must command respect. But Mr. Scotland, with his extracts from 
Lamb, must come under the same strictures—and others. What he seems 
to be doing is to present a purely academic Shakespeare. It is true that [ 
haven't read ‘the brilliant study of Shakespeare by Professor Peter Alexander’, 
but the condensed version which acts as an introduction to Mr. Scotland’s 
selection, wouldn’t give any intelligent pupil the slightest conviction that 
Shakespeare is important. 

Although Mr. Scotland mentions acting, it is quite clear that he is unaware 
of the real validity of this method. He gives no indication that with a little 
skill on the part of the teacher, acting the parts and so on—something of 
the imaginative quality of the play can be got over, even though its full 
purport isn’t grasped intellectually. Despite his own disclaimer, his approach 
to Shakespeare is still the ‘novel’ ‘character’ approach. The omission of the 
first scene of the play from Macbeth, is only the most obvious of very many 
indications of his attitude. 

All the same there is a place for a book on these lines. It would be based 
on an entirely different approach, however—and I don’t mean merely an 
emphasis on language and imagery and so on. There is room for something 
on the themes of the plays. If we can’t give anything other than the purely 
conventional account of Midsummer Night’s Dream—is there any point in 
teaching it? 

And it Came to Pass has a comparatively easy assignment. The selections 
adequately fulfil the intention—to illustrate the narrative quality of the Old 
and New Testaments. There might have been something from the Book of 
Ruth though. FRANK MOORBY 


THE NOVEL 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH NOVEL: I, TO GEORGE ELIOT, 
by Arnold Kettle. [Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.] 


It is a commonplace that there is very little good criticism of the Novel in 
English. Thus Dr. Kettle’s volume (the first of two, in which the history 
of the English Novel is to be traced to the present day) is bound to arouse 
considerable hopes. These hopes are increased when one finds that the 
greater part of the book consists of detailed analyses of six novels, for it of 
course is precisely this kind of criticism which has been avoided by almost 
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all of Dr. Kettle’s predecessors. The plan of the book is admirable. The first 
part, instead of a repetition of the usual list of names, is a serious attempt 
‘to indicate something of the historical development of fiction and to face 
... the essential questions: why did the novel arise at all and why should it 
have arisen when it did?’ 

It is here, unfortunately, that the author’s limitations make themselves 
most seriously felt. He is a Marxist, and the Marxist or “‘Procrustean bed’ 
approach to literature is given more scope when he deals with the general 
than with the particular. Thus, in addition to a good deal of penetrating 
criticism, the first part of the book contains a number of over-simplifications 
of the type to which Marxist critics are particularly prone. For example, 
we are told that the novels of Nashe and Defoe were made possible by ‘the 
new attitude to the world brought about by the decadence of feudal society’. 
Their vitality, Dr. Kettle goes on, comes from ‘this gusto ...a curiosity 
which has still the sense of liberation, freedom from feudal fetters’. 

However, unlike most Marxist critics, Dr. Kettle is aware of the dangers 
of over-simplification. When attempting to explain why the modern novel 
arose at all, he warns the reader (and himself) that “The whole answer cannot 
be condensed into a sentence and is as hard to grasp as history itself’. Then, 
only a few pages later, we read that the novel arose when it did because ‘the 
bourgeoisie, in order to win its freedom from the feudal order, had to tear 
the veil of romance from the face of feudalism’. 

Crudities of this kind become less common when the consideration of 
individual novels allows (or forces) the author’s sensibility to replace the 
Party Line on Literature. Dr. Kettle is very good indeed on Richardson, 
and nearly as good on Fielding (although Heartfree is ‘unfit to be the hero’ 
of Jonathan Wild because of his ‘passive acceptance of the inevitability of 
class society’ !) 

In his consideration of Emma the author becomes uneasily aware of the 
essential dichotomy between the Marxist approach and that of the literary 
critic who is determined to take as the ‘basis for all literary judgments . . . 
the actual words an author writes’. After rejecting the attitude which would 
undervalue Jane Austen for not anticipating Marx, and that which ‘makes 
allowances’ for her for not doing so, he comes at last to the conclusion 
(which only the Marxist approach prevented him from reaching much 
sooner) that ‘it is Jane Austen’s sensitive vitality, her genuine concern (based 
on so large an honesty) for human feelings in a concrete situation, that cap- 
tures our imagination’. 

It is in his chapter on The Heart of Midlothian that Dr. Kettle is at his best. 
By frequent quotation and analysis, he arrives at a just evaluation of this 
often under-rated novel. Elsewhere in the book there is much which is of 
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value, and while it is true that the author’s Marxist spectacles often blur his 
vision, he does at least allow himself frequent glances over them. 
T. K. BUTCHER 


POETRY 


RHYME, RHYTHM AND REASON, by Edna E. Willton. [A. Wheaton & 
Co., 3s. 6d.] 


This book, which is intended to provide a year’s work for a form in the 
lower or middle part of a Grammar School or one of the higher forms of a 
Secondary Modern School, starts from the assumption, a sound and fruitful 
one, that a direct entrance into the appreciation of poetry is through the 
composition of verse. A translation of this approach into the comparatively 
rigid framework of a text book must be an exceptionally difficult under- 
taking, requiring of the author an unusual combination of gifts; particularly 
a genuine response to real literature, of insight into the creative process as 
well as of deep conviction of the need and importance of the work. The 
author does indeed show enthusiasm of an ingenuous and not unengaging 
kind. But a pervasive sentimentality which leads to such pronouncements as 
this, “A lyric is a song poem. It expresses in beautiful words some emotion 
(feeling) such as joy, sorrow, love, wonder. It is short and musical’, and 
this, “This book has been written in the hope that your efforts at versemaking 
will help you to love and enjoy such poets as Shakespeare and Shelley, 
Francis Thompson and John Masefield, the masters of the music of words’, 
is immensely distant from the tough, edged, active awareness that is a pre- 
requisite of such work. As might be expected, the writer’s sensibility is 
happily and lushly at home among Poems of Today. Parallel with a deficiency 
of primary equipment is the weakness of method, which is little more than 
an attempt to practise the pupil in rhyming, poetic phrases, metrical patterns, 
simile and metaphor: a method which is fundamentally abstract and irrele- 
vant. This is not the book one had hoped for. WILLIAM WALSH 


POETRY OF D. H. LAWRENCE 


SELECTED POEMS OF D. H. LAWRENCE, edited by James Reeves. | Heine- 
mann, 4s. od.] 

D. H. LAWRENCE: SELECTED POEMS, edited by W. E. Williams. 
[Penguin, 1s. 6d.] 

Lawrence’s poetic genius reached its highest level of achievement in such 

novels as St. Mawr and The Rainbow. By comparison his verse may strike 

us at first as relatively insignificant—mere marginal jottings, too loosely 
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organised and often unnecessarily repetitive. Undoubtedly Lawrence pub- 
lished a good deal that answers to this description, yet more often than not 
the formlessness is apparent rather than real. If read often enough, a poem 
discloses its own inner logic, a principle of organisation which is imposed 
by the nature of the poet’s material and which has gone unrecognised at 
first only because of its startling originality. Moreover it seems to me that, 
taken as a whole, his poems have an importance not as yet widely enough 
realised. This importance may be indicated by saying that his best work is 
accessible to many readers who do not normally care to read poetry. In the 
verse of his maturity Lawrence was struggling to create a poetic idiom of 
his own which would satisfy the needs of our own time. “The essence of 
poetry with us in this age of stark and unlovely actualities’, he wrote in one 
of his letters, ‘is a stark directness without a shadow of a lie, or a shadow of 
deflection, anywhere. Everything else can go, but this stark, bare, rocky 
directness of statement, this alone makes poetry, today’. In many of the 
later poems this aim is surely achieved; here is in fact (to use Mr. Eliot’s gloss 
upon Lawrence’s statement) ‘poetry standing naked in its bare bones... 
poetry so transparent that in reading it we are intent on what the poem 
points out and not on the poetry. .. .’ These poems lean hardly at all on any 
earlier poetical mode; their rhythms, though capable of responding flexibly 
to delicate and varied shades of feeling, are firmly rooted in those of living 
colloquial speech; and their form, always organic and individual, interposes 
no ‘literary’ barrier between the experience and the ordinary reader. Such 
an achievement is, of course, not merely a technical one; it has only been 
made possible by Lawrence’s resolute faithfulness to his own emotions, the 
integrity which is the keynote of his greatness. 

Obviously teachers of English cannot afford to neglect poetry such as this. 
There are many poems in Birds, Beasts and Flowers which can be readily 
appreciated from the age of twelve or thirteen onwards. And there are other 
poems such as ‘Dont’s’ and “We are transmitters of life’ which are peculiarly 
worth reading and discussing with Fifth and Sixth Forms not only because 
they make such a direct impact upon adolescent minds, but also because the 
issues they raise are central ones for contemporary civilisation. 

Mr. Reeves has now edited a small volume which the publishers describe 
as the only current edition of Lawrence’s poems. This claim seems to over- 
look the volume first brought out (with commendable enterprise) by Pen- 
guin Books in 1950, when such a venture was decidedly more of an act of 
faith than it is today. Actually of the two selections the Penguin is distinctly 
the more worth having; for Mr. Williams has chosen perceptively, taking 
no less than four-fifths of his material from either Birds, Beasts and Flowers 
or subsequent volumes, and managing as a result to include many of the 
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longer and more important later poems. Given a good deal less space to 
play with, Mr. Reeves has wasted overmuch of it on the early and more 
conventional ‘Rhyming Poems’ which bear roughly the same relation to 
Lawrence’s major verse as does The White Peacock to the great novels of his 
maturity. Again, Mr. Williams’ introduction is brief and unobjectionable, 
whereas it is difficult not to be irritated by the tone of gentlemanly condescen- 
sion which pervades Mr. Reeve’s dozen pages. He duly retails the familiar 
disparaging phrases (‘often wrote badly’ .. . ‘ his limited traditional educa- 
tion’. . . * irritation and maladjustment’), and adds some critical comments 
of his own which are almost equally misleading. I confess I am still gasping 
at his remark that Lawrence’s poetry was written ‘for the silent reader’s 
inward response’ and ‘is not best read aloud’. 

One final word: selections have their uses, but is it not high time we were 
offered a complete edition of the poems? FRANK WHITEHEAD 


ANTHOLOGIES 


THE SPEAKING OAK, by James Reeves. [Heinemann, 6s. 6d.| 


ENGLISH SATIRE, PARODY AND BURLESQUE, by J. L. Smeall. [English 
Inheritance Series, Wheaton, 6s. 6d.] 


These two collections of verse and prose for sixth forms both provide useful 
material of largely unromantic type, still too rare in school anthologies. 
Mr. Smeall has selected passages which fit into a definite scheme, but of a 
much wider range than that of most existing collections of satire for school 
use. Mr. Reeves has, intentionally, no central theme, but his taste has led 
him to gather some most interesting pieces, often witty or critical, which 
would not easily fall into general categories. The Speaking Oak is an anthol- 
ogy which should arouse lively, varied and mature responses. 

Both books have biographical and critical notes. Mr. Reeves’ notes set 
each passage clearly in the context of its author’s work, but his critical 
treatment is unequal. He sometimes gives valuable stimulus to further 
thought, as on Bacon and Chesterton, but elsewhere merely summarises 
ideas. Mr. Smeall’s comments supply too many ready-made answers and 
not always satisfying ones. Can he seriously intend to spread the remarkable 
view that educational theory began with Rousseau? The style of some of 
his introductory material is suited to quite young readers, but appreciation 
of his satirical material requires fairly well developed social interests. His 
introductory chapter indicates the nature of satire, parody and burlesque, 
but in satire he evidently prefers mild to bitter. His inclination to deny 
virtue and truth to the latter leads him, regrettably, to be less than just to 
Pope. C. W. ROBERT 
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COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 


CHILDREN’S POETRY 


ADVENTURE INTO POETRY, by Flora J. Arnstein. [Oxford University Press, 
245.] 
This publication of the Stanford University Press (California) is commended 
to the notice of teachers of English, in primary schools especially. It describes, 
with copious examples, the author’s experiences in encouraging children of 
eight and nine upwards to write verse. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
this book from America we have not had the opportunity of more than 
glancing at it, but a chance opening brings to light this interesting contrast: 


Oh, I’m the King of Shepherds and sheep, 
The pasture and brooks are my land, 

I play all day in the grass and hay, 

No more by the golden sand. 


In my youth I played by the seashore, 
Collector of shells and weeds, 

Now I care more to add to my store 
Of flowers and curious seeds. 


I hunger no more for the sea’s rough edge, 
I ceased to care long ago, 
And all that I need is my pipe of reed 
And my staff wherever I go. 
and 
The wind herds sheep of foam 
On the starry ocean top— 
White foam on mountains, 
Waves unreachable. 
Green quiet valleys below— 
But underneath no creature stirs, 
Save silver-scaled fishes, 
And sea anemones— 
Softly sighing, opening and shutting, 
Daintily traced lace 
On pink seaweed. 


Amongst other apt comments, the author observes (after noting the first 
poem’s ‘remarkable skill’): ‘The poem is a mass of unreal matter, held 
together solely by the metrical form. What the poem does show is that this 
child has read widely, and that she has, in addition to a native ability for 
versification, a large “literary” vocabulary at her command. If we adults 
succumb to the temptation to be overly impressed by a poem such as this, 


we will be offered more of the kind. And the children will be diverted from 
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the natural source, of their creative power—their own feeling, their own 
experience—and will be satisfied with the mere tricks of rhyme and meter . . . 
How much more honest as well as more truly poetic is the (other) poem . . . 
Here we find the freshness of the child‘s own vision’, etc. The book is an 
exceptional one, in the intelligence of the commentary even more than in 
the vitality of the children’s writing. D.T. 


BROWNING AND ARNOLD TO HAND 


BROWNING: POETRY AND PROSE, selected by Simon Nowell-Smith. 

[Rupert Hart-Davis, The Reynard Library, 25s. od.] 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD, edited by C. B. Tinker 

and H. F. Lowry, [Geoffrey Cumberledge, Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d.] 
The Oxford Edition of Arnold’s Poetry supersedes previous editions, and, 
nothing further having turned up since the present editors published a 
Commentary in 1940, may be said to contain his complete poetical works. 
Against the s00 pages of this volume, the 766 pages of the Hart-Davis 
edition of Browning, however, can only try to contain ‘something that is 
good and representative in every kind he tried’. Both these volumes should 
be in the grammar school library; in them both the bulky amount of verse 
is handsomely laid out, and the advanced scholar, dissatisfied with knowing 
the anthology pieces only (Browning through ‘The year’s at the Spring’, 
and Arnold through the last few lines of Sohrab and Rustum) can turn the 
pages over without offence to the eye. 

The prose content of either volume will be of use to the English teacher, 
too. Arnold’s 1853 Preface and 1854 Advertisement reveal that intelligent 
mind which was able to write elsewhere that the poets of his century ‘did 
not know enough’—yet here, and in the verse itself, revealing that conception 
of an appropriate ‘costume’ for poetry which produced the sonnet 
Shakespeare, and the associated escape to nature from ‘the strange disease 
of modern life’ so different, really, from Wordsworth: 

Trailing in the cool stream thy fingers wet 

As the punt’s rope chops round; 

And leaning backward in a pensive dream, 

And fostering in thy lap a heap of flowers 

Pluck’d in shy fields and distant Wychwood bowers . . . 

The Browning volume contains the correspondence with Elizabeth Barrett 
Barrett, and an Essay on Shelley (‘this young Titan of genius’). The Editor’s 
Introduction to this volume, and his selection itself, seem sensible; his 
criteria were ‘what is poetry, and what throws most light upon Browning. 
(Browning’s views on the origin of species throw more light upon Browning 
than upon the origin of species)’. 
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The restraint in choice and layout allow the pupil to judge Browning and 
to ask ‘what is poetry?’ for himself. DAVID HOLBROOK 


DRAMA 


THE SATIRE OF THE THREE ESTATES, by Sir David Lindsay, modernised 
by Robert Kemp; AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE, by Henrik Ibsen; TAM- 
BURLAINE THE GREAT, by Christopher Marlowe [Drama Library, Heine- 
mann, 35. 6d., 4s. od., and 4s. 6d.] 

THE MAKERS OF VIOLENCE, by Robert Gittings. [Heinemann, 4s. od.] 
BOOKS AND MATERIALS FOR SCHOOL AND YOUTH DRAMA, compiled 
by Joan M. Collins; pLAY PRODUCTION, by John Allen [Theatre in 
Education Series, Dennis Dobson, paper 2s. 6d., boards, 3s. 6d.] 


The first three titles on this list are a welcome addition to Messrs. Heine- 
mann’s Drama Library. I am not competent to assess the quality of Mr. 
Kemp’s version of The Three Estates, but it reads well and retains more 
vitality than many modernisations do. The play itself will be most useful 
reading for VIth formers doing English or History. It is an excellent 
example of the Morality play made to handle ‘current affairs’, and would 
be illuminating to read side by side with Shakespeare’s history plays, or with 
Chaucer, especially with the Pardoner’s Tale. 

Of An Enemy of the People it is unnecessary to say anything, except to 
wonder how Mr. Ivor Brown (who writes the introduction) can claim that 
Archer’s dialogue is not ‘translationese’ when it contains such remarks as: 

HOvsTAD: I am not befooling anyone... 

DR. STOCKMANN: Befooling! Do you think I should let myself be befooled: 
No one doubts Archer’s devotion to Ibsen, or would desire to belittle the 
value of his work; but to wish for a version more idiomatic than this is not 
merely to want one written in up-to-date slang, as Mr. Brown seems to 
think. 

The compressed Tamburlaine of Messrs. Guthrie and Wolfit is a sensible 
acting version, which contains most of the famous passages, and gives the 
general student a fair idea of Marlowe’s qualities. 

The Makers of Violence was commissioned by the Friends of Canterbury 
Cathedral, for the Festival of 1951, and produced in the Chapter House 
there. It deals with the capture of the Archbishop Alphege, after the sacking 
of the Cathedral by Danes and Norsemen, and is decent, dignified and dull. 
The theme is adroitly worked out, and, at the climax, dramatically pre- 
sented; the topical applications of the ancient story are neatly pointed, but 
in spite of the play’s obvious sincerity, one feels a lack of genuine poetic 
pressure: and Mr. Gitting’s idiom, though effective in some of the eloquent 
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parts of the set speeches is unconvincing in the scenes of violence, and in 
conversation. 

The full title of Mr. Allen’s pamphlet—Play Production with Children and 
Young People—defines his aims. He was director of the Children’s Theatre 
from 1946 to 1949, and knows what he is talking about. One applauds his 
insistence on creation and imagination, and those who have to deal with 
drama in schools, especially with younger children, will find his work useful. 

Miss Collins’ pamphlet will be invaluable to harassed producers who have 
mislaid the address of that place where they might be able to hire a lion skin, 
or who want hints on make-up or lighting, or anything at all to do with 
the stage. The lists of plays and books are comprehensive rather than critical, 
All who have to do with drama in school or youth club would do well to 
give the author the cooperation she asks for in her introduction. ‘If all 
teachers and youth leaders’, she says, “would cooperate in sending informa- 
tion about plays they have found useful or sections they would like enlarged, 
it would help to make the subsequent lists more valuable’. _T. R. BARNES 


PRIMARY SCHOOL ENGLISH 
ENGLISH IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, by John A. Cutforth. [Blackwell, 
7s. 6d.| 

The main purpose of English in the Primary School is ‘to help primary school 
teachers who find the teaching of English difficult and troublesome’. The 
writer, who was formerly an Inspector of Schools, knows the Primary 
Schools intimately, and deals soundly and helpfully with the problems that 
beset the conscientious teacher who has no particular flair for English teach- 
ing. He stresses the importance of continuing the informal but effective 
methods of the Infant Schools and proves his points by giving examples of 
children’s work. All that he says on reading and written work is sound, 
helpful and practical, and his well documented accounts of experiments in 
teaching the writing of English are of particular interest. He gives useful 
advice on the choice of poetry; on the method of teaching it, perhaps he 
over-simplifies. Following Quiller Couch he advises teachers ‘to trust the 
poetry, let the children read it and be sparing of comment.’ This is sound 
enough, but the inexperienced teacher wants to know what kind of com- 
ment can be valuable. 

The writer’s advice on drama is of a similar kind. He quotes Mr. Rodney 
Bennett’s advice to the teacher: ‘to take a back seat and leave it only when 
he is forced or asked by the class to do so’. Again what the puzzled teacher 
wants to know is what kind of help he can give when asked. 

Perhaps Mr. Cutforth does not distinguish sufficiently between these 
teachers who find the teaching of English ‘difficult’ and those who find it 
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‘troublesome’. Some aspects of English teaching are unavoidably difficult, 
as success depends on intuition, ‘the ability to perceive subtle and numerous 
principles’ Pascal describes. The more subtle of these principles Mr. Cut- 
forth misses, yet his counsel of wise passivity is certainly a first step to per- 
ception, and although one could criticise the phrase ‘the whole child’, which 
is a cliché in certain circles, it is still necessary to insist that success in English 
is ‘the outcome of everything a child does at school’ as Mr. Cutforth does. 
E. HUTCHINSON 


TEACHERS’ NOTES 


Criticism in Practice. Reading Sheet “B’ 

Exercise IV (on Reading Sheet ‘B’ only) gives two accounts, taken from 
two different newspapers, of a Toscanini concert in London. Pupils might be 
asked which account seeks, by its way of presenting the news, to stimulate 
an interest in Toscanini’s visit, and which takes it for granted that the news 
is of sufficient interest to call for no special handling. Good classes might be 
able to lay their fingers on some of the devices of newspaper rhetoric, and of 
‘dramatic presentation’, which characterize the more sensational of the two 


accounts. 
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English on the Anvil 


A language and composition course 
for Secondary Schools 
Book I: For JUNIOR FORMS 4s. 6d. 
J. N. BRITTON, M.A. 


Seven printings of this book have already 
been sold but with the eighth printing it 
comes, for the first time, under John 
Murray’s imprint. The course provides 
ample practice material, of a lively kind, 
to encourage the writing of English, and 
the study—both grammatical and critical 
—of what is written. The author stresses 
the need for freedom and fluency in 
writing, but believes that every effort 
must be made at the same time (and in a 
diversity of ways) to secure also accuracy. 


Essays and Studies, 
1952 


Vol. 5 of the New Series Collected for 
the English Association by 
ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


1. Sin JOHN CHEKE AND THE TRANSLATION 
OF THE BrBte.—Hugh Sykes Davies. 
ll. THe Tempest.—Bonamy Dobrée. 
III. Some FeLLOw-CiriZENs OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE IN SOUTHWARK.—Katharine 
Esdaile. IV. BEN JONSON’s Discoveries: 
A New ANALYysis.—Ralph S. Walker. 
V. THe Poetry OF LILLIAN Bowes Lyon. 
—Margaret Willy. VI. FREDERICK JAMES 
FURNIVALL.—Beatrice White. VII. A 
Stupy OF ARTHUR MORRISON.—Jocelyn 
Bell. 10s. 6d. net 


English : 
A General Certificate Course 
T. H. HEWSON, M.A. 


This completes to General Certificate 
(O.L.) the Course provided by the 
author’s earlier volumes THE USE OF 
WORDS Books I and IJ. The pattern 
remains similar: there are plentiful 
exercises in vocabulary, composition, 
grammar and comprehension. Addi- 
tional sections deal particularly with 
Figures of Speech, Clause Analysis and 
Precis writing. 4s. 6d. 
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